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Beecher, Greeley, Tilton, Gough, Higginson, 
Hitchcock, Nicholls, Whipple, and others. This 
aes ‘bureau makes engagements for all these gentle- 

The various lecture committees throughout the men, and is also favored with English patronage. 
United States are already busily engaged in mak- | 4 similar institution was run for a while in Chi- 
ing up their lists for the coming winter’s evening | cago, by Edwin Lee Brown (formerly of Boston) 
entertainments. Owing to the presidential elec- | tor the benefit of Western lecturing associations, 
tion, and the consequent political excitement, the | with much success; but a competitor still further 
season will open a little late, but immediately West at Dubuque, Iowa, under the direction of 
after the fourth of November it will be pushed one Mr. Torbett, finally led the field against its 
with vigor. Good lecturers are in demand in all Chicago rival, and now has the sole Western lec- 
the Northern States, and many of them have: turing-agency. It puts its machine in motion 
more applications than they can possibly attend abont the first of December, and does not stop 


The Lecture Season. 
WHO WILL SPEAK.—WHAT IS TO BE SAID. 





to. Especially is this the case with Beecher, 
Gough and Curtis. Mr. Beecher will only lec- 
ture just enough to give him short vacations, 
breaking in upon the routine of his every-day 
life, and enabling him to unbend himself from his 
pastoral and literary labors. Gough is the most- 
in-demand lecturer. He has just started out 
upon a lecturing tour, which does not end until 
the lst of May, 1869. He has already declined 
over eight hundred invitations, and has made a 
score or two of engagements for the season of 
1869-70. Mr. Curtis will deliver a course of lec- 
tures before the Cornell University at Ithaca} N, 
Y., which is soon to open. These, with lectures 
before a few favorite lyceums, will be the extent 
of his public performances the coming season. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Emerson’s six 
lectures in this city, to commence on Monday 
evening week, to continue weekly. He will 
have choice audiences. He will also fulfill en- 
gagements during the winter with a goodly num- 
ber of associations in towns of more advanced 
thought than is customary. He yearly grows in 
the public appreciation, and has all the engage- 
ments he cares to make. 

Mr. Whipple has already made engagements 
in many of our principal cities. He has four 
lectures for the coming season on “Loafing and 
Laboring,” “Shoddy,” ‘Courage,” and ‘Joan 
of Arc.’’ Mr. Whipple is a favorite with severe- 
ly-critical people. 

Mr. Higginson has a new lecture which he has 
called “Literature and Democracy.” He intends 
also to repeat his old one on the “Aristocracy of 
the Dollar.”’ He will go West after the 20th of 
November, and remain until Christmas. 

Wendell Phillips is always a prime favorite. 
He never comes out poorly. There is merit and 
beauty in all his performances. Even conserva- 
tive hearers are charmed with his faultless deliv- 
ery and his deep-down sincerity. Mr. Phillips 
has all the engagements he cares to make, and 
dislikes long trips from home, though he occa- 
sionally runs some distance North and West. 

Horace Greeley is in the lecture-field as usual, 
and is making up an extensive list of engage- 
ments. He will answer as many calls as his time 
allows, and he will suit his subject to his audi- 
ence and the times. 

Bayard Taylor will not lecture at all this year. 
Next year he intends to wind up ina grand cli- 
max of lecturing, when he will ‘‘withdraw from 
the public’—an announcement which many will 
receive with distrust. 

George Vandenhoff, the reader, is in the field, 
also. He is rather steep in his prices, but suc- 
ceeds in interesting and amusing his audiences. 

Speaking of readers, Mr. Henry Nicholls, an 
Englishman, is a good reader, and recites from 
memory selections from Shakespeare, Tennyson, 


|running until the April buds and May flowers 
,appear. An assorted lot of lecturers is put into 
‘the hopper, and they come out some time in the 
,8pring, pretty well worn-out, but with tolerably 


| plethoric pockets. 

To shew how the grist came out of one of these 
,; Western lecturing-mills, and to fittingly close up 
|—as a popular speaker does—with a good story, 
|we subjoin the following from a DesMoines 
| (Iowa) journal of last spring :— 

The Lectures that Pay and the Ones that Don’t !— 

The lecture season is nearly over, and we are now 
enabled to figure up and see who were paying 
‘ards, and who were not. The good and noble 
‘lara Barton delivered the first lecture, and the 
association lost $40.50 on her. The cause of this 
was that she delivered the same lecture that she 
| did last winter—or so very nearly the same that 
;the difference was not enough. Dr. Hayes, of 
| polar sea and icicle notoriety, came next, and the 
association was out of pocket $27.50. Upson 
was expensive to the tune of 345. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson appeared, with his literary pearls at 
random strung, and didn’t pay expenses by 
$21.45. The blind and eloquent Milburn elec- 
trified his audience, but the association suffered 
by him to the tune of $48. Oscanyan paraded 
some animated photographs of Harem’d women, 
and made $41.20 for the assuciation and a great 
deal of disgust in the minds of his audience. 
Upon the lecture of our own eloquent townswo- 
man, Mrs. James ©. Savery, the association real- 
ized a profit of $50.20. Anna Dickinson came 
next, saw, conquered, and made the association 
the gainer of 3231.70—a talking example of what 
a woman with a great deai of man in her can do 
when she tries. Henry Vincent, the English 
thunderer, delivered the grandest lecture of the 
course, but didn’t pay expenses by $12.70. 
Judge Geo. G. Wright delivered one of the very 
best lectures of the list, and pleased his hearers 
immensely and tickled the association with a 
profic of S41. L. D. Ingersoll, the dashing 
“Linkensale”’ and all-over original writer and 
speaker, was profitable $23 worth. Whipple, of 
Boston, a man with a great deal of Puritan Rock 
in his physical conformation, much brain in his 
cranium, and of scholarly pen, was expensive, 
very—being a dead loss of 361. 

Taking them altogether the association made 
$96.25 over what it paid its lecturers; but the in- 
cidental expenses will eat up nearly that much of 
the ‘‘spo'ls.”” The above tigures ought to suggest 
their own lesson. It will be seen that every 
home lecturer was profitable, while many of the 
imported celebrities, with their dog-eared lec- 
tures, were uncomfortably unprofitable. With 
one exception, all the imported eloquence was a 
clear proof of the ‘rule of profit and loss,’”’ with 
the word -“profit” left out. As will be seen, 
| Anna Dickinson was the Blucher who did come 
up and save the association from ruinous loss— 
jand she would have paid equally as well if she 
had lectured three or four nights more. 

This, then, is the lesson: Employ home speak- 
jers entirely, unless you can secure a regular 
|“‘star of a star’ from abroad. Greeley, Tilton, 
| Gough, Beecher, Dickinson, Phillips and Doug- 
jlass are paying cards; but the Arctic Hayeses, 
jthe thinking Emersons, the scholastic Whipples 
and Upsons, don’t!) That men of the Emerson 
jand Whipple class do not draw well, is, of course, 
ja sad comment upon the intelligence of Des- 





| 





. | . . . . . 
Poe, Hood, Thackeray, Dickens, and many other | Moines, but it is an established fact—and the 


Mvuden authors. He is making a number of en- 
gagement. 

George Alfred Townsend, one of the most 
brilliant descriptionists in the country, will lec- 
ture the coming season on “The Virgin Capital,”’ 
“The Pennsylvania Dutch,” and ‘The Lands to 


the Nortia of Us.’ 


Prof. Moses C. Tyler, of the University of 


Michigan, will lecture extensively this fall and 
winter. He has one or two new lectures. 

Donald G. Mitchell is out of the market. He 
will not lecture if h¢ can help it. 


Prof. E. L. Youmans has gone to Europe. He | . : ; : 
' has not passed a law regulating the appointment , symphonies and sonatas, like a music-teacher,— 


expects to return about the last of November, 
when he will be ready to lecture on scientific 
subjects. 

Theodore Tilton grows in popular favor, and is 
ready ever for progressive audiences. He has 
wonderfully improved in his style within a few 
years. His matter needed no improvement, be- 
ing always good and remarkably a forecast of the 
ultimate sentiment of the community. 

Josiah P. Quincy, whose poem before the Phi 
Reta Society two years ago gave such satisfac- 
tion, and who has written numerous able articles, 
will lecture on “American Ideals’’ and ‘The 
Defects of Our Common School System.” 

J. F. Manning, of Worcester, who last year 


pride of letters, as well as hotel bills, cannot be 
supported where it is done at a cost of too much 
|money. The work of the Library Association 
| this winter has been financially fruitless; and yet 
| it is not without its protit, tor it has learned that 
it must not get 80 many wrong literary pigs by 
the ear next winter. 





Civil Service. 


SUGGESTIONS BY A PRACTICAL DEMOCRAT. 
Can any good and sutlicient reason be assigned 
why a party holding, for a number of years in 
Succession, avery large majority in Congress, 





o, and dismissal from, public office ? 
| strictly radical party has not, by such an effective 
| engine, struck at the root of official corruption, 
now corroding, gnawing at the very vitals of our 
irepublic! Why it has not, by irresistible legisla- 
| lation, checked this ferocious onslaught made af- 
iter every election, rocking our institutions to 
their very center, by enacting an appropriate 
| statute? 

| We cannot say that the subject has not been 
brought to the cognizance of Congress; for, a 
stanch and able Repu ‘ican, Hon. T. A. Jenckes, 
, has presented to that body a full-length bill, and 
‘elucidated and advocated it not only by two very 
lable and excellent speeches, but has laid befure 


‘ 


‘based upon the principle of self-government. | pleasant chat with my wife, the social look and 


| little sphere as the trader or mechanic or mercan- | can get quiet to think of them or listen. 


cial slavery, to American serfdom? Ought any} water. I instruct all the household to wet the 
man to be invested with the powers of a petty | second finger and rub it around the rim two or 
despot or an autocrat? Or rather ought any three times. I further request them all to rub 
number of men to be so invested?’—for they are| across the rim, and a sound, musical yet deaf- 
set out, like sentinel-plants, all over our land.jening, ringing yet ear-splitting, is the result if 
Such is neither congenial with the spirit, nor|the experiment is sufficiently prolonged. But, 
consistent with the principles, of our free insti-j| alas! the melodeon! The breathing spells I get 
tutions. once in a while, of fifteen or twenty minutes each, 

There is no excuse for suffering to exist what/are quite as essential tomy existence and the 
each and all deprecate and denounce as an evil;} holding together of the frontal and temporal bones 
because there is an easy remedy for it. That | of my skull as are the “blows” of a whale to his 
remedy has been pointed out, explained and ad- life. Itry to be patient, but am not often suc- 
|mitted to be practicable, even desirable. It is cessful. Ilove the cosiness of my study, the 


The incumbent, whose official tenure rests upon | companionship of my books; I love the crackling 
his qualifications—upon his capability, honesty,|of the fire, the happy ticking of the clock, and 
and fidelity to the constitution—controls his own/the pleasant chirp of my hearth-cricket, when I 
But I’ve 
tile clerk controls his,—by his own good habits, | got to move. Where shallI go! Do you know 
sterling value, experience, &c. He can even in-|4 tenement for a single family in a quiet neighbor- 
duce his own promotion, and aspire to the office ; hood ! 
now held by his lordly, perhaps capricious, seign- s ey ee yg oat 
ior. This course would tend much to improve FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 
the individual and aggregate labor, and would be} (Count Bismarck will shortly visit England. 
so much gained to its employer, the government. | Hoe js at present suffering considerable pain, but 
More and better work would be obtained for | as soon as that is abated he will spend some time 
much less money; and the employés would be at an English watering-place. 
better paid, better contented, and more secure| M. itochefort has gone to Geneva for the purpose 
than they are now. | of stopping a counterfeit publication in imitation 
Indeed, it would be a system of practical self-| of the Lanterne, which a Geneva printer publishes 
government, and in strict conformity with the | without authority. Many numbers of this coun- 
tenor of our institutions. | terfeit print are met with throughout Switzerland. 
Why not then change this horrid arbitrary | [Italy is to have a systen of industrial schools 














|power, this mimiature despotism, this corrupt | designed to benefit the lower classes of Italian 


j 


} 
H 


| 
| 


| 


} 
| 


|ing thick as lighthouses upon the domain of the | Hungarian historians, which were used in the 


canker, and dangerous hydra, now throttling our | society. These schools are to be entirely unsec- 
public vitals, into a system of republican self-gov- | tarian in character, and a committee of ladies in 
ernment? Why prate of ancient tyrannies, Of Engiand are bestirring themselves to procure 
European despotism, of Jacksonian proscripiion | funds for the purpose. 

and serfdom, when you have full power at your! [he Irish Methodists have just opened and got 
own control to sweep it all out of existence from! under way, at Belfast, a college of their own, built, 
your own territory at any moment? Why shout | at a cost of .£26,000, by the contributions of the 
for the distant Greek when he is at your Very | Methodist body throughout Great Britain, where 
doors! Remedy the abuse; wipe out serfdom ;| ¢10,000 more are being raised for endowment, 
purge your system; and establish sel* govern-| while it is expected that the protessorships will be 
ment. It is more congenial to our soil aad peo- | provided tor by the subscriptions of Methodists 
ple than monarchy, monopoly, or proscription. in this country. 

Is not the retorm of such an alarming abuse @| Baron Eotvos, the Hungarian minister of pub- 
suitable subject for the attention of the Republi-’ ic instruction, has discovered in Poland the his- 
can party? Will that partv suffer the incubus to | tury of Hungary which Etienne Bathory employ- 
carry the repose of this nation any longer! Will | ed Francis Farkas to write in 1545, together with 
it endure the sight of petty monarchies flourish-| the immense store of documents, invaluable to 





preparation of this never-published work, and 
likewise the interesting despatches which the 
Hungarian court sent to Rome by the returning 
is El Seana Papal legate in 1489. 

es English school returns show this variation in 
“Old et Se ey the average number of hours of study in the 
Did etaune apie y habia, with only grostpebie peor: Sey Saree ak: Rien Op 
: eg ; | hours in the year, at Ruzby 1,110 hours, at Har- 
thin plaster partitions separating you from Your | sow 1,254, in the Scottish schools 1,980 hours. 
neighbors! Did the pater-familias, ~e of the | The last—allowing for fourteen weeks’ vacation, 
aphasia igi 68 Rane of the eich, | Dut not for Sundays or half-holidays—is nearly 

or the male-boarder, or anybody, in your neigh-|. ,., ae : : Sees 
sate headea. otan tie je ahaa te Hane. ox 7 1-2 hours a dey; making the latter allowance, 


: 5 itis about 10 1-2 for each secular day—which 
pall the aera — mere Cscpaats or | seems a manifestation both of cruelty and of cul- 
daughter, or sister, or any relative of the same,’ pable inditlerence to the constitution of the mind. 
a female-boarder, - anybody within your neigh-|" 7, understand the feverish activity with which 
bor’s precincts, play the piano, or own a healthy | 1, 1, parties are preparing in England for the 
baby? Was it pleasant?) Are you fond of mu- 


United States of America? 


“Music for the Million.” 








pre 


‘ 


;on a new violin, the shrill squeak and tremulous | 


Why a nor yet so unsympathetic as to carp at classic 


| Urso’s fiddle. 


‘endure, and I read with pleasure of the death o 





: ] elections, and especially for the elections in the 
Ah, well! The “lengthening eronenene, larger cities, it is necessary to cast a glance at the 
long drawn out,” of a novice, crooking his elbow | | roase in the number of the electors. In Man- 
: ’ chester the new electoral lists show an increase 
| pipe of a flute, the asthmatic quavering and | froma 27,000 to 47,000, and in Leicester from 5,500 
| brassy, clackety drawing of - accordeon, the mae- ‘t 15,000. As this extension has taken place 
— crepe sis: nee banging noe i oa | among the more ignorant and poorer classes, a 
the: spasmodic pertebany, apse a aati are | part of whom care very little for politics, but 
but trifles, zeros, placid in comparisan with the) who are very accessible to personal approaches, 
rumbling, wailing, perpetual Geening te sepuond the canvassing will be very eager, particularly on 
melodeon, assisted by the doleful warble of a fe- : 


: phoney 2am the conservative side. 
c n, noon and nigh ; : ; 
male accompanist, morn, nee The guardians of St. Pancras parish, London, 


lately prosecuted a shoemaker for neglecting to 
teach his apprentice, one of the parish children, 
{his trade. This neglect was discovered by one 


“Evangeline, Evangeline, Evangeline, 
| or some other like production of modern compos- 


ling. eee : i 

I was ever an enthusiast in music,—not a criti- | Of the relieving officers, who, about a year after 
ical dilettante to twirl my eye-glasses and discuss | the signing of the indentures, went to pay the 
| second half of the premium which had been pru- 
dently held in reserve, and to see how the new 


‘schools and ridicule what I could not understand, | apprentice was getting on. IIe found the lad had 
| —but a lover of “heavenly harmonies,” whether , been sent out to earn wages as an errand-boy at 
| they issued trom the lips of the loitering maiden, | #”ther place, and the final result of his discovery 
‘sighing for her lover, or pulsed through the will- | ¥8 that the shoemaker was fined £5 and cost. 


‘ing atmosphere from the pipes of tae sacred or- | It would be hard now-a-days, in America, to find 


I confess that the sound of the windy brass |an indentured apprentice, and harder still to find 
Lhas its almost supreme at- | ne to find fault with his master for neglecting to 





gan. 
in the military ban ; : 
‘tractions, and that Iam satisfied with Camilla keep him * work! 
I go with pleasure to hear the} Our English cousins still show their regard for 
‘comic singers, and I revere the memories of Men- Teyalty in their unique and deferential style. At 
: A t i 20e al Yale | 
delssohn and Bich. But the melodeon I cannot, the Goodwin races, psig ntly, the Prince of Wales | 
f| Was again most offensively mobbed, and the Duke 


| ‘ ; : 
its inventor and felt a savage satisfaction, and for | of Fdinburgh, his brother, who was with him, 
a while listened with tolerable composure to the 48 subjected to the same infliction. “The un- 


lustrated. The paper on Physiology treats of the | lives,’’ Francesca Ercildoune, a creature nobly 
bath and the sense of touch. ‘There is also a} beautiful, daintily angelic; and in a temporary 
pleasant account of ‘‘Stone Hunting,”’ and one) separation from this divinity he is made to seek 
of interest on the “Recreations of Working-/solace in the society of a “huge meerschaum 
girls.’’ | pipe.” O, Anna! a rare and royal accomplish- 
Hours at Home, for October, has articles by | ment to bestow on your marvel of manliness! In 
James Greenwood, Gen. John A. Bolles, Dr. J. ‘the name of all that is fit and beautiful could you 
V. C. Smith, and others, of more or less note. It not have left that stroke to the Charles Reades 
is a substantial and useful publication. New and the Bayard Taylors, and have kept your 
York, Charles Scribner & Co.; Boston, for sale| Womanly pages unspotted ? 
by A. Williams & Co. 


The third number of Colton’s Journal of Geog.) LITERARY, ARTISTIC AND PER. 
raphy treats of St. Luis Park, Colorado, the prog-| 
ress of geographical discovery, our northwest 
territories (with a good map accompanying), the 
New York wilderness, and other interesting topics. 
New York, G. W. & C. B. Colton & Co. 
Bhoine gh hoe nei = PN Ladies should be on the lookout now for the 
Josiah Quincy,” translated from the Revue des | *utumn leaves which decorate drawing-rooms so 
Deux Mandes, anil the following one, “On A Piece | prettily in winter. Don’t wait for the ‘‘sere and 
of Chalk,” by Professor Huxley, would suffice of Raglan tse - a oe : 
thommelves. $0: give the number a: euperior value. The women of Philadelphia have established a 


Ki as cas Li women’s hospital in that city. The women prac- 
ohnenog sg pasttienshisd a ishe the on of | titioners have been often voted down in Philadel- 
Heratio Segmour and Frank P. Blair, Jr., showing | 


Sey ‘ . pines "| phia, but have held their own, and are now mak- 
a remarkable paucity of material for a patriotic | ing their enterprise permanent. 


and creditable biography, especially as regards} Mr. Charles W. Felt of Salem has got his long- 
the former. There are some details, however, | davised type-“setting,” “justifying” and “leading’ 
which will be of service to oO Lee &| machine so faralong as to set up a complimentary 
Shepard have the work for sale. |letter to Mr. Editor Foote of the Salem Gazette 
Antiquity and Duration of the World. By G-| (whieh is printed in the latter’s columns from Felt’s 

| 





SONAL. 
George M. Towle, who contributes largely to 
| English as well as to American magazines, has a 
capital article in the last Once a Week on “The 
Presidential Candidates.” 





I. Toulmin, M. D.—Boston, J. P. Mendum.—| matter”) for his aid and sympathy in the great 
David Barker, whom Bryant has named “‘the| invention. The composition and justifying are 
Burns of Maine,’”’ wrote a humorous poem some | very excellent. 

few years siace entitled, ‘The Under Dog in the} Whoever set in circulation “ The Democratic 
Fight,” espousing with characteristic magnanim- | Platform,” credited to Whittier, which we copied 
ity the cause of that oppressed member of canine | last week and recognized as a portion of his poem, 
society. We give ourselves credit for somewhat | “The Crisis,’ with a caption for the present times, 
of the feeling which inspired the poet whenever took unwarrantable liberties with the text, and 
one of Mr. Mendum’s publications come to hand. | were sadly neglectful of the proof. The extract 
Wehave a desire to give him ‘‘a first-rate no-| js wretchedly mutilated, and would warrant the 
tice” in consideration of the fact that he is con- j amiable auth r’s becoming oblivious to the peace- 
tending against odds; an this desire is all the | promoting tenets of his faith. In the hurry of 
stronger that we have no pleasure in the opinions | going to press we did not compare the passage 
he wishes to propagate. But of the work just | with the original in his authorized poems, and 
named we cannot, in conscience, speak favorably. blame ourselves for lending any aid in the circula- 
If written early enough—the date is not given—it | tion of the garbled extract. 








would have some value as an anticipation, though| Pedestrians on Washington street have seen in 
which modern geology has come; otherwise it! ficted with the Grecian bend. One dealer in 
must be esteemed valueless altogether. The au-| New York sold in one week five thousand of 
omy of matter, and to disbelieve in providential | ceived the idea, gave an exhibition of his skill in 
purpose. The former opinion is but vaguely in- | paris some years ago beture the Emperor. The 
ter he gives token only by declamation against | Without a model, save the one in his “mind's 
the “ignorance and superstition’’ which are sup- | eye,’’ he cuts the figures out of paper in less than 
creation. Of Adah Isaacs Menken the New York, Mail 
Putnam’s, for October, isa star number. The | Bays :— 
leaders and the columns of “flag raisings’”’ for an tanner ver told us of her ‘engacatni. = she was 
+ . > r ° ™ pe y > ave as { Lansenuse 
hour to follow, in fancy, the New York merchant | CO@Pehee to go upon the staze as a dansense to 
Unless the writer) sister? That she never knew any kinder home 
widely mistells his experience of this, the most} than the theater Under these untoward intlu- 
alluring peril which in mountain-travel the world ‘ 
what she was. When her reputation was estab- 
hee page jlished, when it was too late to commence lite 
“Sainte-Beuve, the Critic,” read and heeded, | anew, she had glimpses of better things, and her 
might happily deter many an aspirant for the | true womanhvod assert-d itself. This volume of 
fame from assuming the office of a critic; simply | Senge deg a x a eae 
; ‘ | agony she cries, ‘‘Infelicia! intelicia! 
as it shows how high and how broad are the} °,, i sa pie 
| The Levolution is happy. Dr. ‘T'so, the surgeon 
critic. The frequent though brief quotations | ; gs 
j Ag : American ladies to emigrate to China, and en- 
herein made from Sainte-Beuve himself, appear 
é aged ses . As | Chinese woman thinks of employing a male phy- 
outline of this preéminent French critic. Prob-| ~ . a : ee nee 
: Z 'sician, and that if any of our ladies follow his ad- 
ably the literature of no people has so complete 
iting eats | but also make a great deal of money. His state- 
the works of Sainte-Beuve. Evidently to be well | 3 y 
read in France would be to have read Sainte- : 
bassy and by Mr. Buriingame. We shall Le sur- 
| prised if the clever graduates of tiie N F 
named by no means possess an undue share of P =e sets Teg 
the interest which this number must have as a) 
ete : 3 . é The /lome Journal, of New York, has this pro- 
a short poem, is full of tuneful, poetic feeling | 5 ssi Ee SISNET mnt 
Es, a onal wa making an imyortant literary an- 
artistically expressed. ‘‘The Protestant Protest " =i » y 
Ss Bote Diner nicked a it eke T. B. Aldrich, the Boston poet and author, con- 
pose to parody “Teter Piper picked a peck of pic-| nected with the well-known house of Ticknor & 
for aught we know to the contrary may be a very | - bh . two small volumes. ‘The work has 
good thing to read for those who are interested in | 2 Tracy mace quite a sensation, not to say @ noise, 
the quarrels of the church at present maintained | jot profitable. It is doing well, and the author is 
most zealously in England. ‘The Land of the | to be congratulated. In other words, Mrs. Ald- 
Ba ; eee of bouncing boys, simultaneously. It is proposed 
should have placed it first, had the disposition of to call tuem “Our Young Foiks,” in honor of the 
but as the fittest representative in general inter-| nent a part. 
est of thisnumber. A Williams & Co. have it. A new instance of the slight respect paid for 
What Answer? By Anna E. Dickinson. Bos-| . teed bial tae aul 
1p: + ; rm ndon publishers. 2 Atlantic 
ton, Ticknor & Fields.—It was a foregone conclu- . ee eee —— sma 
Monthly for October, 1867, appeared a poem, en- 


vague and much alloyed, of the conclusions to} the shop-windows the paper profiles of ladies af- 
thor is said to believe in the eternity and auton- jthem. Schmidt, the artist in scissors, who con- 
timated in the present publication; and of the lat- | French papers called his work the “black art.’”’ 
posed to have given rise to the ordinary notion of! two minutes. 
“reading public” may well relinquish newspaper | das not Mr. R. H. Newell, one of her former 
b support her widowed mother and helpless young 
“Up and Down Mont Blanc.” - 
ences we can hardly wonder that she became 
affords, “fancy’’ is a deal the easier way to get it. | 
‘poems is the resuit. Out of the depths of her 
qualities required in the endowment of a true sig 
|of the Chinese embassy, wants some educated 
; sage in the practice ot medicine. He says no 
to be well-chosen, and reveal a very suggestive she F y 
a ; : 5 . | vice they will not only doa great deal of good 
and faithful a history as that of the French in y ¥ & a 
| ments are endorsed by the mandarins of the em- 
Beuve. ‘Though coming first, the articles above- 
‘and Philadelphia Female Medical Colleges let 
Z 4 ,| this opportunity slip. 
whole tothe general reader. ‘The Maple Tree,’ PP diate 
yf A ae ven ; nouncement :— 
against Protestanism’’ suggests in its title a pur- 
kled peppers,”’ &c., on the part of its author, but | Fields, is the author of a work issued in Boston, 
|in the world, aud promises to be very successtul, if 
Troubadours”’ is a charming thing to read. We | Mch presented her husband, last week, with a pair 
articles been ours, as not only the most inviting, | magazine in which Mr. Aidricu takes so prowu- 
| literary property is shown by the conduct of a 
sion that a story from the pen of Anna Dickin-| 


entered the lecture-field, lectures this season 
on “Leaders,’”’ “The Power of Culture” and 
“Brougham.’”’ The first of these was used last 
winter. The second and third are new. 

It is expected that Prof. Typdall will visit this 


the House at length and in detail, a comprehen- 
sive report almost exhaustive of the subject. No 
{one, who has the weltare of this country at heart 
‘and who loves it better than he dves—party and 


country next year, and deliver a course of scien- 
titic lectures, probably in the fall. ; 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, a naturalist, from 
England, is one of the best delineators upon a 
blackboard in natural history. He takes his 
blackboard with him. 

We have not mentioned Rev. Dr. Chapin, 
Frederic Douglass, Bishop Simpson, Anna Dick- 
inson, and Robert Collyer, because their reputa- 
tion as lecturers is assured. With them as intel- 
lectual and progressive speakers may be classe: 
Revs. QO. B. Frothingham, Samuel Johnson, D. 
A. Wasson, J. M. Manning, and Wm. R. Alger, 
who are always heard with satisfaction by culti- 
vated and thinking people. 

We think it may be said that Hon. Thomas 
Russell never made a poor lyceum lecture, and 
he has encouraged his friend John L. Swift (face- 
tiously called “Gen.”’) to enter the field this year 
in the same direction. The latter’s specialty 
will be humor and pathos. 

Besides these there are Gov. Chamberlain, 
Col. Forney, John M. Langston, Saxe, DuChailla, 
Prof. Hitchcock, DeCordova, Mrs. O'Donovan 
Rossa, Mrs. Yelverton, ‘*Mark Twain,’ T. W. 
Knox, Mr. Shaw (‘Josh Billings,’’) Mr. Locke 
i**Nasby,”) C. UH. Brainard, W. W. Broom, and 
many others—all of whom would like to be called 
on. 

There is yet another class of lecturers, who 
may be called the “reserve,” or, better, the 
vicundieres of the corps. They serve as a relief 
force to keep the committee’s list fall, or to make 
up the loss of a disappointment when one of the 
“regulars” fails to come to time. Prominent 
among these are Olive Logan, Mrs. Lippincott, 
Mrs. Dall, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Severance, Mrs. 
Howe, and perhaps others, all noble women who 
have healthful words to utter, and whu have won 
their right to be public teachers. 

“Lecturing bureaus’’ are one of the modern 
inventions for the relief of lecturers and com- 
mittees. There is one in New York conducted 
by James K. Medbery. It does a good work in 
the way of introducing lecturers to the public, 
supplying committees with names for their lists, 
and acting as an exchange between lyceums and 
lecturers, as well as transacting much other litera- 
ry business. It has the support of such men as 


| electioneering elements, can individualy, private- 
ily, in propria persone, be opposedo its success. 
But, like the clergyman who ‘Will sit down in 
i your parlor or in his study, quietly listen to your 
common-sense views of certain theological points, 
| and candidly assent to them all as correct, and will 
jinterpose an emphatic ‘‘but—it will not do io 
| say this trom the pulpit,’’ and directly enter that 
jalleged sacred enclosure and thunder away 
against the very heresy (so-called) fearing that 
he may be suspected of entertaining the accursed 
dogma of reason, and thereby lose his caste, or, 
worse than all, his salary—so does the politician 
admit the excellence of the measure, the power 
of its arguments, and its tide to consideration and 
adoption, but in his seat at the House will cast 
his vote to its rejection or postponement, imme- 
diately atter his own vivlent speeches against 
proscription, and wholesale curses against the 
policy and its alleged author. Oh! theology and 
politics, sect and party; can you not be consistent 
once in your life? Must you continue your bo- 
peep game at twilight, like Saul of the Old Tes- 
tament slying after the witch of Endor, and Nic- 
odemus of the New, skuiking an evening call 
upon the illuminated Rabbi! Why not listen to 
the voice of experience, and renovate the office 
system ¢ 
You are aware that a man who but yesterday 


was your equal, and may be so again to-morrow, 


& man who is but a citizen like yourselt, and can 
cast only one vote, and on the same day, into the 
same ballot-box with yourself, a man who claims 
equality with his fellow-men, and would rebel if 
equality were denied him—that man to-day has 
placed at his disposal the subsistence, shelter, 
clothing and happiness of from 15 to 1000 men 
and their families, most of whom are poor, and 
yet better qualified than he for their piaces—can 
;cast trom 15 to 1000 votes, receive their hard- 
earned wages from the same crib as he, and una- 
ble to lay up scarcely aught for a rainy day from 


‘their scanty pittances—while he, in one year, can 


save more than the aggregate savings of the 
whole 1000 dependants at will or sufferance can 
ina whole term. Is this right in a republic? 
Ought the evil to exist a day with a party which 
has put a quietus to negro-slavery? Ought 
they not, while in power, now put an end to offi- 


tones of Den Liehen Lanyen Tag,’’ slowly strained | fortunate Duke,’’ we learn, ‘‘who wished nothing 
from the acting keys on the.other side the parti-, better than to be allowed to enjoy the beautitul 
‘tion. Poor man! Even as I write, the sounds of Weather and the racing in peace, was dogged and 
“Come ye disconsolate,’’ screeched on yocal or- | lionized the whole day by a mob of persons who 
gans not harmoniously cultivated, and accompa- ' stared him out of countenance, and crowded close 
‘ nied,—accompanied !—no, led, /ed, triumphantly behind his seat, to all appearance engaged in 
making remarks upon his looks, and listening to 
what he said.’’ A similarexhibition of bad taste 
I am getting splenetic. I cannot endure it. 2" the part of the public took place at Wimbledon, 
The plain fact is, there is not one hour in the day, , it will be remembered. This is done by a class 
when Iam at home and at liberty to devote to of persons who profess to take their amusement, 
literary labor, but I am serenaded by my neigh- |" Principle, at some distance from town to escape 
“is z ' S pos . ' 
‘bors. What makes a bad matter worse is the | the vulgarity of the roughs! It really mers a6 
fact that the “man” of the house is engaged in| if refinement, self-restraint, considerateness, sim- 
tains him till late at night, and ply lay over men’s manners like a thin veneer. 
- ’ 
calls him away early in the morning; and the de- These are people who have spent the greater part 
m 7 ; iv. H 4 Saning 29 
voted housewife whiles away the waiting hours °% their lives = learning sa be “nice,’’ and yet 
with music. Were it otherwise, mv old student are conscious of no sin against good courtesy and 
|habits would allow me to steal time from the good feeling, to say nothing of respect, in treat- 
“early midnight.” But even now my time of '% tw? gentlemen as they would treat two acro- 
sleep is disturbed by the haunting ghosts of un- bats, because they happen to be gentlemen of the 
earthly sounds heard in waking-hours. What blood royal. Strange to say, the members of the 
can be done? My neighbors are the best of royal family exhibit no furious scorn of mankind. 
neighbors and excellently friendly... I can’t go in | 
and ask them to cease—the only thing tikely to 
give me relief,—I can’t do that. It would puta, 
. ' 
damper on their musical ardor. Even the hours, 
they would then devote to music would be. teristic excellence for the wee ones, and by picture 
robbed of their pleasure, and they would live not and story interests and amuses for hour upon hour. 


led,—by the wailing melodeon, make the atmos- 
phere palpitate and my head ache. 


business which de 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Nursery, for October, maintains its charac- 


son would be no languid and lifeless production. 
Power, of some sort, it must have—fire, and pa- 
| thos, and passion, and, above all, a noble purpose. 
Some of us, dazzled a little by her magnificent 
successes on the platform, dared to expect, in addi- 


titled “The Flight of the Goddess,” written by 
| Mr. T. B. Aldrich. This poem has been taken 
| by Messrs. ward, Lock & Tyler, and, without 


| acknowledgment, or remark of any sort, has been 
inserted in a reprint, published by them, of the 


| The American Farmer. 
AN ADDRESS 
| _ 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, ESQ., 
| OF NEW YORK, 
| Before the Franklin County Agricultural Society, at Green- 
i field, Mass., Tiursday, Sept. 24, 1868. 


; Thesummer is over; the harvest ending. The 
| earth, like a decorated temple, stands heaped with 
| the treasures of the field; and now, like a Roman 
; conqueror returning with the spoils of victory to 
‘the capitol comes the farmer to his festival with 
all the fruits of his triumphal year. Yet I am not 
a farmer, and I should not dare to stand here if 
farmers only were concerned with agriculture. 

But the chief interest of the country is the busi- 
ness of every citizen, and if statesmen had oftener 
remembered that the test of national welfare is 

the intelligence and prosperity of the farmer, 
| States would have been more wisely governed 


‘and human society happier. For his pursuit 
| touches the springs of civilization and employs 
‘two-thirds of the human race. A friend once 
| said to me, ‘‘I have not a penny, but I am one of 
the richest men in the world, for I am a baker 
(and [am master of my trade, which is the most 
| indispensable of all, for it supplies the chief neces- 
| sity of man.” 
But the tarmer stands still nearer to nature and 
|she is his immediate teacher. Nature herself 
gives him the broad hints of his art. The sun 
warms the earth, the winds sift it and dry it; roots 
{loosen it; the dew and showers moisten it; the 
| dead leaves and birds manure it. But this is only 
| Vague suggestion. So the wind draws imper- 
| fect sounds trom the strings of a harp. But pres- 
‘ently man, the master, comes, and sweeping the 
| strings with knowledge, he pours out a melody 
which becomes the hymn of nations. And so the 
farmer, following the hint of nature, is the master 
musician who touches the landscape with skillful 
art, and plays a tune of peace and plenty all over 
| the globe. 
| Behold, then, the splendid scene of his labors, 
jhis sublime society. Sunrise and morning, the 
{moon after the sun as the echo follows music; 
granite hills enchanted by distance into rosy 
i clouds, drifting along the horizon,— groves, pas- 
| tures, rivers, blooming fields; the song of a thou- 
/sand birds, the hue of innumerable flowers; the 
| rustle of leaves, the hum of insects marking the 
| changing months with varying sound; the breeze 
lthat whispers and the wind that roars; the un- 
tailing procession of the seasons circling through 
; the heavens,—all that is grandest and most grace- 
| ful, tenderest and most terrible in nature are his 
| familiar associations. lle learns by experience 
| what science constantly discloses that there is 
“The 











{nothing useless or supertluous in nature. 
| whole,”’ as old George Herbert sang :— 
“The whole is either his cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet ot pleasure.”’ 


But while this is the magnificence of his work- 
| shop, see also the direct moral influence of his 
jtoil. The earth in which he works is just and 
honest. If the farmer sow wheat, the ground 
; does not return him sugar-cane. If he transplant 
| carelessly, the tree, like a neglected child, will pine 
jand die. If he plant potatoes and shirk hoeing, 
) the weeds will shirk dying and the potatoes will 
shirk growing. If he be stingy of manure, his 
fields will be equally stingy of crops. Thus the 
eternal sincerity of nature giving him peas for 
| peas and beans for beans, fair crops for patient 
industry, and weeds for idleness, passes into his 
character and he does not send his barrels of 
|apples to market with all the large fruit on top, 
nor sell a horse with blind staggers to a man who 
paid for a sound animal. 
| So the necessities and fatigues of a work that 
| can be done only by daylight call the farmer with 
| the sun in summer and the morning star in winter, 
| send him early to bed and teach him regularity. 
| Then as by his ceaseless toil he counts out, in 
| blows of his arm and drops of his sweat, every 
| hundred cents in every dollar he earns,—every 
| penny stands for so much time and muscle, and 
}thus he learns economy. With economy come 
| frugality and temperance, and so upon the farm 
| grow the hardy virtues like tough trees upon the 
|} rough mountain side, and so the ideal farmer is 
| the strong, robust, simple, sensible, truly conser- 
| vative citizen, and as the spectator sees him stand- 
jing crowned with contentin the midst of his rural 
|realm, he asks as the poor clergyman asked his 
| richer brother as they walked through the rich 
minister’s magnificent estate: ‘What, Brother 
Dives, all this and Heaven too?’’ 

But look once more at a still finer spiritual re- 
sult of the conditions of the farmer’s life than 
any of these. See what pains he wisely takes to 
secure a perfect fruit. How cautiously he imports 
and examines the stock; how sugaciously he grafts 
and buds; how he hides the tree from the frost 
and nurses it in the sun; how he panders and 
studies the habits and diseases of that fruit; how 
he toils to surround himself with perfect trees, 
that he may walk in the garden of the Hesperides 
| whenever he goes into his own orchard. At last 
| he plucks the pear in triumph. It is the glory of 
the fair. The dimensions of that fruit fly round 
the world by telegraph, over the land and under 
‘the sea. It is photographed, engraved and de- 
|seribed in a hundred horticultural papers and 
' magazines; the mouth of the public waters tor 
|that pear, and it bears the name of the happy 
| grower forever. Is that all? Is there nothing 
|more? Look! Not yet has the farmer reaped all 
his harvest of success, nor tasted the finest flavor 
of his fruit. But when walking under his trees, 
‘in the cool of the day, God meets him in the 
‘thoughts of his minds—for when a man thinks a 
| lofty thought it is as if God met him,—and says 
ito bim, ‘‘You are a tree in my garden of the 

world, and if you sought the sweet fruit of char- 
‘acter anda noble life, as carefully as you trim and 
| water and bud to produce a pear, the world would 
| be again what it was when I walkedin Eden,’’ then 
the farmer has learned the last lesson of his cailing 
}as at all other liuman pursuits, for he perceives 











half so happily nor comfortably with the con- | 
istraint such a request would put upon them. 
| They have a baby in there—a dear, cherub girl 
'—but I don’t know when she sleeps. I should 
‘love her better if she had a better voice, and 
would occasionally drown the rattle of the melo | 
deon by her crying. But she is of the same spir-' 
‘it as the rest. She cries forit. They play to 
soothe her when she cries for anything else, and 
when she doesn’t cry tor anything else ste cries 
for that. 

There are two females beyond the plaster, and 
household tasks are conducted with ease, and in 
no way to the neglect of the musical tastes. Be-. 

‘ sides, their boarder is learning, and the husband ° 
helps when at home; and so they take turns; ’ 
and Mary Jane, across the way, is fond of music, 
likes a melodeon for a change, calls in often, and 

plays. There is no room so remote but that visi- 

‘ tors continually suspect the wind of blowing furi- 

ously, or the trees of moaning sadly, till informed | 

| of the trve cause of the sounds. i 

One satisfaction I occasionally seek in self-de- 
fence. 1 fill my goblets to different depths with! 


Boston, J. L. Shorey. 

Merry's Museum, for October, shows the good 
taste and originality of Miss L. M. Alcott, its ed- 
itor. Our little folks speak of it very highly. 
Boston, H. B. Fuller. 

The Schoolaate, for October, has capital articles 
by Alger, and the choice company of usual con- 
tributors for this magazine. It is always good. 
boston, Joseph H. Allen. 

Good Words, for September, has come to hand. 
The names of Charles Kingsley and W. W. Swry 


A. Williams & Co. have it. 

Our Boys and Girls, or Oct. 5, begins a new 
story by “Oliver Optic,” has a picture of Grant 
and some of his achievements, by Nast, and other 
attractive matter. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

Ticknor & Fields have added to their ten edi- 
tions of Alfred Tennyson yet another, which they 
call the Half Dollar Tennyson, in paper covers, 
complete in 250 pages—must convenient, and ex- 
traordinarily cheap. 

The People’s Magazine ia, as usual, profusely il- 


' dealing blows with ber vigorous rig 


along God’s ends. 





tion to these, artistic finish, sustained beauty, | rst volume of Household Words. In that volume 


| the subtle graces and felicities of style, that go to it appears at page 49, in the third number of the 
make up a really good novel. We dared to hope | periodical, under date of April 13, 1550 —thereby 
| that she might so far transcend the common ex- purporting gd have been published seventeen 
| perience as to achieve another surpassing success. Y°4FS before it was in fact written. The expla- 
| It was a foolish hope, dispelled before the end of "ation of this act is probably found in this—that 
| the first chapter; yet we read on, warmed by her the space Mr. Aldrich’s poem occupigs was, in the 
| eloquence, moved by her pathos, borne along, at original edition of /[ousehold Words, héld by an arti- 
times, on a flood of varied emotion, and, at other cle in the nature of an advertisement announc- 
‘times, compelled to confess that the wit is not al- ing the publication of a serial called ‘The House- 
| together witty, that the slang is the unmitigated, hold Narrative,” which work did not long con- 
unidealized slang of the streets most literally tinue. f course, in issuing a reprint, such an 
jrendered. The faults of the book are too palpa-' article would be worse than useless; and so mat- 
| ble to make it worth the critic’s while to dwell ter was sought to occupy the vacant space. Mr. 
on them, and the merits are not merits of fresh Aldrich’s poem was suitable both in charac- 
achievement. But it is seldom given to one brow ter and length, and it was inserted. But his 
‘to bear such weight of laurels as would, almost: name, at least, should bave been added. The 
‘too heavily, have shadowed hers had she won a iznoring of all authorship is where the greatest 
| second triumph to match her first. Happily, An- harm was done. 

na Dickinson, like her silent sisters for whom she! The Springfield Repu//ican says, relative to Mr. 
| has spoken 30 nobly—like all the rest of us,—is Emerson's projected course of new lectures :— 

in the world for other ends than winning laurels. There will be some curiosity to see how Mr. 


. ; F cE Oe . Emerson, in his new course of lectures, next 
Fame—such fame as hers i ecccned by encutti, Will. handle the tdgeteatiod eabiece of tha 
that which aims above it. Praise for work well- Brook Farm community. It is understood that 
done is doubtless sweet to her ears; yet we are one of the lectures of the course will be devoted 
sure that none would sweep aside more scornfully —— asa of ben eee ss 
passe ae a thi F whose history has n touched on by Hawthorne 
| praises earned by work ill-ione. And this being and & tie othans: tee. bee nares een attemnted 
| true, she can afford to have written even so faulty with any fullioss of detail. It should be done, 
| a book as this. For, with all its short-comings, for it is one of the most interesting episodes in 
| it ig genuine work. In aim and purpose it is “‘on that revival of American thought and litera- 
je ft ‘ ” ,ture known as the ‘transcendental movement. 

tg Bee of Bee: Soe Among the dwellers and visitors at Brook Farm 


She writes, as she has 


| spoken, “to the consciences and hearts of the were many ot the persons who have since be- 


American peuple.” A little tired, perhaps, of come illustrious in our literary annals, and others 
lt arm, she who have distinguished themselves in other ways 
te bed bets nail Hawthorne, George Ripley, Charles A. Dans, 


has merely tried the other. George W. Curtis, etc., may be named by way ct 


: x : ‘fur personal grace, may be, to have folded her example; bat Emerson, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, 
among the contributors will secure it a welcome. } 


hands and rested a little; but the strong, impet- Theodore Parker, W. Hl. pe C. . Cranch, 
‘ he } Seri and many more, were interested in the exper 
pene wn a - —_— oe suena —— ment, wirich tailed as an enterprise, but succeed- 
must, umceasingly. And this bit of left-handed 2) oo'an episode or a rehearsal for the fature busi- 
work, however awkward and inartistic, is, a8 We ness of lite. Other such enterprises also failed, 
ai i work, and will be used to help as, for example, Mr. Aleott’s “* Fruitlands,” at 
pipes coal : ' Harvard, where, with an English friend or two, 
; : re he sought to put in practice those fair ideals that 
But one thing, in all the book, we find it im- }.¢ aw. He began his paradise in glowing hope; 


| possible to forgive. her hero, Surrey, is describ- he abandoned it in despair; but out of that expe- 
| ed as handsome as a god, winsoue as a child, the Tience grew much that has since been so beautiful 


in his thought and life. The last Commonwealth 


| embodiment of all heroisms and generosities ; and does no more than justice to the singular genius 
this man loves with that supreme love, the divine of Mr. Alcott, and vindicates him from the fool- 


ecstacy, that comes to “not one in a thousand ish criticism of the Nation. 


| that as a tree produces a flower not for the sake 
lof the flower but of the seed which the flower 
| covers and which will reproduce the tree,—so it 
| is not the wheat, though it grew a thousand bush- 
lels to the acre, nor the pears, although a single 
one would feast the country, butitis the manhood 
‘and moral development of the farmer himself, 
wrought out by perpetual contact with the beau- 
tiful processes of nature, which is the crop of last- 
ing value that grows upon his farm, a crop whose 
harvest is human happiness. 
Gentlemen, I have painted the farmer. Do 
| you recognize the portrait! Do experience and 
history approve it‘ Do they show that the farm- 
ing class is the most intelligent, prosperous and 
| progressive in the world‘! Do they not rather 
lshow that farming, the most ancient, universal 
and necessary of arts, has advanced with less 
‘rapidity than any other; that the real life of farm- 
ers has been a severe drudgery, and that the great 
body of the actual tillers of the earth have been, 
| until very modern times, the most depressed and 
!unforturate of men? Literature, indeed, is full 
lof praises of the country and of rural pursuits. 
‘Lhe most ancient poets call the tarmer, the divine 
‘husbandman. Homer describes King Laertes as 
' hoeing bis own land; Xenophon says that King 
Cyrus received ambassadors in an orchard of his 
own planting. But we need po such illustrations 
‘of the dignity of the pursuit. Laertes and Cyrus 
| were not farmers, any more than Louis the loth 
lof France, who was fond of playing locksmith, 
was a machinist; or Queen Victoria, who litts e 
| little sand in a gulden spade at the beginning o 
| work upon a railway, is a day-laborer. 
| The poets praised the country, but took good 
care to live in the city—as Thomson lay in bec 
until noon and praised the sunrise. ‘*Falsels 
luxurious, will not man awake!” shouts the poe 
from between the sheets, and turns over to tak: 
another nap. So Virgil exclaims: ‘‘O happy farm- 
lers, if they only kuew that they were happy,” 
‘as if he had a very shrewd suspicion that they 
ihad not yet fonnd it out. Cowley praises a 
' country-lite and longed fora garden. But wher 
he obtained it he writes doletully: “I can get ne 
}money from my tenants, and my meadows ar 
featen up every night by cattle put in by m) 
i neighbors.” But while the poets have invente 
an Arcadia when they called the country and peo 
' pled it with Colia and Sylvius and Phillis an 
| Daphne and Chloe—the real farmer was alway 
| the butt of their ridicule. They knew a great dea 
| better than they sang. Their poetry describe’ 
man as he should be under the conditions of th. 
farmer’s life; their satire langhed at what he wa: 
| Shakspeare, in “As You Like It,” describes th 
| real country-folk, Audrey and Witham by the sid 
of the conventional Sylvius and Phebe. 
Thus, whatever poetry may have said of th 
farmer, histury telis of him a hard, sad tale. 
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When we first see hit in England, he is & shep- 
herd wearing a brass collar; Ite is a part of the 
estate like the flocks he tends and the earth he 
tills. Gurth is the born thrall of Cedric. The 
farmer wasasiave. Or descending English his- 
tory, gy hosted fact. Sic national aes of 
England is supposed to have increased tenfold in 
a century and a half, or from the time of Wil- 
liam the Third to 1851; and during all that time 
the smallest proportional share always fell to the 
agricultural laborer. It was in vain that an oc- 
casional philosopher praised the dignity, and 
some t sang the beauty, of a farming life. 
English statesmen did not care enough for agri- 
culture to inform themselves of its details. In 
1790 a committee of the privy council thought 
the country must depend partly upon the Ameri- 
can harvests. But the very next year England 
exported wheat, while the prime minister, Wil- 
liam Pitt, omitted to mention agriculture as one 
of the causes of the national prosperity. A little 
earlier, in 1756, Dr. Johnson exclaims: “I think 
there is room to question whether a great part of 
mankind has yet been informed that life is sus- 
tained by the fruits of the earth!’ and he adds, 
“I was once indeed provoked to ask a lady of 
great eminence for genius, whether she knew of 
what bread is made.” Yet so little perception 
had the doctor himself of the beauty of the 
country, that when a oe a walk in 
the fields, the doctor shouted, ‘‘No, sir; not in 
the fields; when you have seen one green field, 
sir, you have seen all green fields. Let us walk 
in the Strand!’’ So that one may fairly wonder 
whether the good doctor himself knew a field of 
rye from a field of buckwheat. 

So late as 1806, such was the general igno- 
rance even after the great practical improvement 
in stock-herding had been made, that the little 
Smithfield club gave a prize to the tallest ox, 
and some Suffolk farmers called Arthur Young’s 
improved South Down Sheep “‘a race of rats.” 
Arthur Young, in turn, declares that not one in 
five thousand of the farmers ever read anything 
at all; that he had no hope of weaning them 
from their prejudices, and that the only way to 
reason with such fellows was to break a hedge- 
stake over their shoulders. 

I said the story of the farmer, the actual farm 
laborer, is a hard, sad tale. England is a garden, 
English agriculture is a fine art. It is the most 
exquisite and finished in the world. But nine 
hundred years ago in England, the farm-laborer 
was a slave, and to-day he is the most ignorant 
and wretched man upon that island. 

But crossing the sea in the path of the Pilgrims, 
we leave that wretcheIness behind. Going from 
the gray shore to th» green interior, we pass on- 
ward from the soft and placid valley of the Con- 
necticut over the shaggy hills of Berkshire and 
the spacious basin of the Hudson, through the 
broad and beautiful fields of the Mohawk and of 
western New York, until we stand rejoicing upon 
the prairies; the granary of the continent, the 
paradise of tarmers. We pass through a farming 
population which has felt all the wonderful im- 
pulse of the modern improvements; a region of 
cheap books, of agricultural schools, magazines, 
papers and libraries. Everywhere we see the 
farmer multiplying his hands a hundred fold by 
cunning machines. In the last eight years before 
the war, more than two hundred different patents 
for mowers and reapers alone were granted in the 
United States,—and the farmers can do twice as 
much Work with the same number of teams and 
men as they could fifty years ago. We pass 
through a nation of small proprietors, cultivating 
their own land; managing their own town, county, 
state and national atfairs; the happiest and most 
prosperous farming population in the world, who 
are free themselves, and the great bulwark of free- 
dom upon this continent. 

But while this is unquestionably true, there is 
another view. The man who has climbed five 
hundred feet upon the side of Mount Blanc has 
left the valley far below, but the snowy peak still 
shines farabovehim. With all its excellence, our 
agriculture still robs the eart!, taking more than 
it gives; and its annual product might easily be 
doubled. Ten years ayo science estimated the 
potash and phosphoric acid annually taken from 
the sil in this country to be worth at the usual 
market price, nearly $20,000,000, very little of 
which is returned; and the ashes of 600,000,000 of 
bushels of corn are also annually taken without 
restoration; while the yearly waste of the mineral 
constituents of tuod was equal to 1,500,000,000 
bushels of corn. With all progress and improve- 
ment, farming is not considered one of the liberal 
professions. Fine agriculture is still a theory 
rather than a practice. Agricultural labor is 
probably, upon the whole, less well paid than any 
other. Few young menaspire to be great farmers. 
A leading agricultural paper confesses regretfully 
that ‘‘Country life is not attractive to those who 
cultivate the earth;’’ and the road to wealth and 
ease that lies through a farm, seems to those who 
are not actually obliged to journey that way, like 
Jordan, a hard road to travel. 

While this is true of the farmer, how is it with 
the farmer’s wife, for the position and character of 
woman is always the measure of civilization? In 
the oldest English book upon farming Judge Fitz 
Jlerbert says: ‘‘It is the wife’s occupation to 
winnow all manner of corn, to make malt, to wash 
and wring, to make hay, to shear corn, and in 
time of need to help her husband fill the muck- 
wain (or dung-carts), to drive the plough, to load 
corn, hay, and such other; and to go or ride to the 
market to sell butter, cheese, milk, eggs, chickens, 
capons,hens, pigs, geese, and all manner of corn.”’ 
The good judge torgets to mention one other most 
important occupation of the wife, which she is ex- 
pected to add to all these, and that is to bear and 
rear children; a duty which in New England she 
faithfully performs. 

But as I read these words of more than three 
hundred years ago, I think of many and many a 
sad-eyed woman I have knuwn in solitary coun 
try homes, who seemed never to have smiled, 
who struggled with hard hands through melting 
heat and pinching cold, to hold back poverty and 
want that hovered like wolves about an ever-in- 
creasing flock of children. How it was scour in 
the morning and scrub at night, and scold all day 
long! How care blurred the window like a 
cloud, hiding the lovely landscape! How anx- 
iety snarled at her heels, dogging her like a cur! 
How little she knew or cared that bobolinks, 
drunk with blithe idleness, tumbled and sang in 
the meadows below, that the earth was telling 
the time of year with flowers in the woods above. 
As I think of these things, of this solitary inces- 
sant drudgery,—of the taciturn husband coming 
in heavy with sleep,—too weary to read, to talk, 
to think, I do not wonder that the mad-houses 
are so richly recruited from the farm-houses, as 
the statistics show,—that the farmer’s daughter 
hangs enchanted over stories in the weekly pa- 
per of the handsome Edward Augustus with 
white hands and black eyes,—nor that the farm- 
er’s son hears the city bells that long ago rang to 
Whittington. “Turn again, Whittington, lord 
mayor of London,” ringing to him as he pauses 
in the furrow. ‘‘Turn again, ploughboy, mil- 
lionaire and merchant!’’ 

Now what is the reason that agriculture—the 
most necessary work in the world, and which 
employs, as we saw, two-thirds of its inhabitants; 
without which the race perishes and the world 
ends; which, in its very character, should be the 


the reason of it; while a book is five hundred 
neighbors telling you what they did, and how 
and why they did it, and why certain results 
must necessarily follow. It is well to help your- 
self by the experience of your neighbor, but it is 
better to know the reason of that experience, that 
you may always reproduce its results. Any ig: 
norant man may see another scrape a match and 
kindle a fire, and imitatehim. But amatch when 
burnt is gone. An intelligent man, when a 
match fails, holds a burning-glass to the sun, and 
so long as the sun shines he can make his fire 
burn. 

To the farmer of few acres, knowledge is capi- 
tal. Science makes ten acres a hundred—an 
more science makes them a thousand. When 
twenty farmers, owning together two thousand 
acres, know the value of a machine which could 
do the work for all, and none could individually 
buy, then they know and can do and will do all 
that the single proprietor of two thousand acres 


country has twenty small proprietors with a direct 
interest in its character and prosperity such as 
nothing else confers. The farmer may say that 
he has notime to study, and that he cannot afford 
to try experiments. But every man can find 
time to do what he believes must be done. Let 
the farmer understand that ignorance is the bulk- 
wark of despotism, and that despotism decrees 
the slavery of the farmer, and he will find time to 
defend himself. 

But beneath all other reasons of the historical 
condition of the farmer is the fundamental reason, 
and that is the feudal or aristocratic principle, 
which has always prevailed in various forms in 
every country, and which oppresses the farmer 
most ofall. It is a theory that God made a little 
of his human clay into porcelain vases to hold the 
dizzy wine of exclusive power, but the most of it 
into common crockery for base uses; a theory 
that the many are made for the few, or as Vol- 
taire defined it in government, “It is the art of 
making two-thirds of a nation pay all it possibly 
can pay for the benefit of the other third.” 

This system is the fourfold enemy of the farm- 
er. First, it distributes all the land tu a few pro- 
prietors. Second, to those few proprietors it gives 
exclusive political power. Third, it degrades 
labor by making the laborer wholly dependent 
upon those few; and fourth, it fosters their igno- 
rance that they may be willing slaves. In a 
word, the aristocratic system gives political power 
to the land and the land to afew. The popular 
system divides the land and derives political 
power from manhood. What is the result of this 
aristocratic system upon the general welfare, and 
especially upon the farmer? Look at England. 
The united kingdom is composed of 78,000,000 
acres of land, and has nearly 30,000,000 of inhab- 
itants. Thirty thousand persons own all the 
land, and the English school-system is the worst 
of any civilized country. What follows? Mr. 
Olmsted, in his most valuable and delightful 
book, ‘‘The Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England,” says: “I did not see in Ire- 
land, or in Germany, or in France, nor did I 
ever see among our negroes or Indians, or among 
the Chinese or Malays, men whose tastes were 
such mere instincts, and whose mode of life was 
so low, so like domestic animals altogether—as 
these farm-laborers.’’ He spoke of them to an 
intelligent radical, who replied: “We are not 
used to regard that class in forming a judgment of 
national character, and yet it is probably the 
largest class in England.” 

The wisest English statesmen agree that the 
root of the Irish difficulty is the land tenure. 
*They will presently see that it is the root of the 
English difficulty, and that England is in con- 
stant danger so long as 30,000 proprietors own 
the soil of the country. They will soon question 
the rights of the Marquir of Bredalbane to turn 
sheep-walks into game-preserves; and unless 
some method of increasing the ownership of land 
is adopted, perhaps by redistributing taxation so 
that the land will be sold to escape the heavy 
burden, the great proprietorships will be abolished 
in England, as they were in France, by civil con- 
vulsion. 

Wherever the agricultural laborer does not 
own the land and has no share in political power, 
there he will be an ignorant and degraded man; 
andthe instinctive attempt of an aristocracy to 
keep him in that position will sooner or later in- 
volve any country in the most relentless war,— 
for if the government is a popular government, 
the aristocracy will aim to subvert it or to change 
its nature. The political history of the United 
States for a generation illustrates this truth. Our 
Southern system of society and labor was an aris- 
tocracy which controlled the government by the 
power derived from four millions of agricultural 
laborers deprived of every right, and by its alli- 
ance with ignorance and avarice elsewhere. See- 
ing the alarming tendency of a nation of small 
proprietors and of free schools to oppose aristo- 
cratic influence in every peaceful and legal way, 
it steadly aimed to change the character of the 
government by nationalizing its system of sla- 
very. It pursued this purpose with relentless 
energy and with apparent appalling success. In 
1860, Alexander H. Stephens retired from Con- 
gress because he was sure the supreme court 
would uphold the aristocratic claim. In Massa- 
chusetts Daniel Webster, the son of a New Eng- 
land farmer, bowed his great head to the cap of 
Gesler, and asked New England to conquer its 
prejudices in favor of liberty. In New York 
Charles O’Conor, a son of the Ireland which the 
same aristocratic spirit had ruined, insisted be- 
fore the highest court that slaves should be held 
in the State. Jf they could be held they could 
be sold, and thus the slave-trade be restored to 
the banks of the Genesee and the valley of the 
Mohawk. 

Emboldened by apparent success, the aristo- 
cratic power laid its hand upon Kansas, the heart 
and the garden of the continent. Zhen at last 
the farmers saw themselves face to face with their 
old, remorseless enemy who had pursued them in 
every country and in every age. If slavery 
could be planted in Kansas, the Yankee boy who 
had gone there for more elbow-room—for richer 
fields and a better chance for himself and his 
children, would find the field-slave who could be 
kept for less than a hundred dollars a year, in 
brutish ignorance, his immediate rival. The 
snatch at Kansas was the old policy of the aris- 
tocracy, everywhere and always, to perpetuate 
ignorance and degrade labor. ‘The response was 
the tremendous political campaign of 1860, when 
the battle-cry of the farmers rang from sea to 
sea, ‘Free land, free speech, free schools, free 
men!”’ and Abraham Lincoln, the representative 
of a working people against a proprietary aristoc- 
racy, was elected president. ; 

But aristocracy is brave,—and it did not falter. 
Foiled at the polls it drew-its sword to overthrow 
& government whose nature it could not change. 
Still the air thrills with the tremendous story. 
The farmers whose ancestors in the revolution 
had left the plow in the furrow to march to Bun- 
ker Hill, did not delay. Over all these sunny 
hills, through all these silent valleys, rolled the 
loud drum-beat, and the bugle rang. Thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of farmer-boys 
marched away. Over all these sunny hills, 
through all these silent valleys, are the darkened 
homes and the broken hearts to which thousands 
of the farmer-boys returned no more. 

Gentlemen, if when Lee surrendered to Grant | 


can do; and instead of one great proprietor that | poo 


sential to its peaceful and prosperous progress. 
Sd ak aig it is, the late oar oe owe 

iw crafty it is, its present ap to 7 
box shows! It is a vast, organized skillful influ- 
ence, intrenched in the very weaknesses and pas- 
sions of human nature, throwing its whole force 
in an pgricultural country in favor of ignorance 
and the degradation of labor. Ten years ago 
when its iron hand was feeling among the New 
England hills for fugitive slaves, it blighted the 
farms and disgraced the farmer. You spurned 
that spirit, but it is not destroyed. You feel its 
power to-day in every remotest corner of New 
England. You hear its voice in every word that 


d | asks you to swindle the public creditor and to re- 


fuse to pay the honest cost of the war. You 
hear its haughty treason to humanity and to na- 
tional peace in the demand that the Southern la- 
borer be thrust again under its feet and submitted 
to its pleasure. Flashing its rebellious sword in 
our eyes it promises peace; and throttling the 
r man, it prates of fraternity. Aristocracy 
played for this continent and it has not abandoned 
the game. Does our experience teach us noth- 
ing? Do you suppose this spirit could prevail 
and you not suffer? Can labor in half the land 
be disgraced and the laborer imbruted, and labor 
and the laborer everywhere not be degraded? 
Do we know that the principle of New England 
and of the mighty Northwest has won in tbe 
field? The hostile spirit is waiting to see. It be- 
lieves that we do not understand our own victory 
or that we are afraid of it. Had it won, Robert 
Toombs would to-day be calling the roll of his 
slaves upon Bunker Hill. But since we have 
conquered let us call the roll of freemen upon 
Robert Toombs’s plantation. Let us have peace 
by securing and organizing the principle of fair 
play for all men which has won the victory. 

Massachusetts farmers, citizens of the noblest 
Commonwealth in history, it is for the American 
farmer to deal the final blow at the aristocratic 
spirit and system, the hereditary enemy of equal 
rights of skilled labor, of the free laborer, and 
consequently his especial foe. Grappling with 
that, he wrestles with the remote but the efficient 
cause of the lethargy which has historically par- 
alyzed the primeval art. Bringing that down he 
brings with it the ignorance upon which it rests. 
Then by generous education let him reverse the 
curse fabulously imposed upon labor. Let him 
heartily believe that to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before is as truly noble a 
work as to find the northwest passage or the 
sources of the Nile, and infinitely nobler than to 
make one million of dollars two millions by a 
happy guess ora knavish trick in trade. For 
here at last in our America is the golden opportu- 
nity. With the feudal taint removed; with an in- 
flexible faith in equal rights and an inflexible will 
to put that faith into law; with immeasurable re- 
sources for honest and enlightened toil, and a 
consequent ability as was lately shown to pay the 
great debt easily within sixteen years; with 
church, school-house, library, lyceum; with a 
brave press freely discussing every subject; with 
cheap postage, cheap travel, and telegraphic wires 
like nerves circling the land and piercing the sea, 
until the world throbs, feels and moves for us, as 
one great sentient being, the ages seem to have 
ripened all their opportunities and all their powers 
for the educated America. 
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Gen. Grant and Honest Criticism. 
‘Two things the American people preéminently 
lack—courage of opinions, and toleration of ad- 
verse criticism. While in other countries, espec- 
ially in France, conflicting opinions are respect- 
ed in common by the leading thinkers and states- 
men, in this country the man who differs from the 
established platform—be that platform made by a 
set of ambitious placemen or seekers for prefer- 
ment, or otherwise—is considered of little impor- 
tance, and his honest and well-weighed views are 
ridiculed or despised. The effect of this is that 
in France, for instance, every shade of politics 
has its advocates of remarkable talent, great dis- 
interestedness, and of universal respect; while in 
this country he who dares to differ from the re- 
quirements of either of the leading parties is 
“whistled down the wind” as an absurd, imprac- 
able and useless critic. The tendency of this 
course is to repress all genuine examination and 
discussion of public matters—tc make our lead- 
ing men a class of parrot-like conformists, to rob 
the country of the fruits of the highest thought, 
and to elevate the shibboleth of a political party, 
adopted amid the fumes of tobacco, the aroma of 
whiskey, and the shouts of a mob, to the place of 
pure reason. 

The most valued critic of political affairs in 
this country—the man who approaches _near- 
est the standard of French examination of public 
matters—is Wendell Phillips. With no ambition 
to gratify, save to witness the permanent happi- 
ness of his countrymen—with a natural love for 
politics, by which we mean the process by which 
great masses of men are governed and made con- 
tented with their social condition—with intuitive 
perception of the needs of the country, which has 
made, more than once, his measure of public men 
and measures assume the characteristic of prophe- 
cy—industrious, eloquent, loving his fellowmen 
deeply, with no sordidness of property or power to 
bias his judgment—he is, taking him as he is to- 
day, with ripe experience and mature mind, in our 
opinion, one of the most useful of all our public 
speakers, and should have his thought carefully 
considered by all of like honesty and love of 
country. 

We are far from saying that we think Mr. Phil- 
lips’ abstinence from a participation in politics is 
the wisest course. We feel that had he entered 
them, he would have risen to eminence as a pub- 
lic officer—even to the highest walks of so-called 
statesmanship. But recognizing him as standing 
outside of the parties, and assuming the useful 
though thankless task of critic, we feel that it 
would be better for our people if they should not 
only listen more attentively to what he says, but, 
if possible, by their respect for his opinions, en- 
courage more of our gifted men to imitate his ex- 
ample. 

We have been led to these remarks by observ- 
'ing in the last Anti-Slavery Standard one of the 
| peculiar criticisms of Mr. Phillips on Gen. Grant. 
| In it he says, as we believe, all things honestly, 
| but some things unjustly. Still, we welcome his 
comments, for they will help, and not hinder, 








judges fairly and honestly, declaring, in the most | in 1867, for euch transportation, was about $700,- 
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an anti-slavery enterprise, or an emancipation, ‘‘I have thought for a year that Grant should be 
proclamation,” and that ‘‘of the half-dozen catch- | President.’’ There is every reason to believe 
words that the nation has extorted from his lips, that in these words Gen. Dix speaks the unani- 
not one has any relation to liberty.”” ‘His sym- | mous voice of the War-Democrats, who will all 
pathies are all in the wrong direction;” “he is rally for Grant this year as they did for Lincoln 
canfessedly destitute of ideas.’’ Let us see what 'in 1864. 
are the grounds for such sweeping assertions as | ee 
these. In 1863 Grant wrote to Mr. Washburne a | MINOR MATTERS. 
letter in which he distinctly shows that he is a} 
man of ideas, and that, so far from being indiffer- | of 
ent to the slavery question, it had been a sub- 
ject of deep thought and anxiety. With a frank- 
ness which we admire he said: ‘I never was an ; bela pcsosip 
abolitionist—not even what could be called anti- ™*" a Ha ay wees ordeneville; Vieginia, bill- 
slavery; but I try to judge fairly and honestly, | Mh ep a and wounding a large 
and it became patent to my mind, early in the re- " : pecans 

bellion, that the North and South never could} Tne Unron Paciric Rattroap a NaTIonaL 
live at peace with each other, except as one na-| Prorit.—The Union Pacific Railroad has been 
tion, and that without slavery.”” Then follow these | frequently referred to as a national work. The 
emphatic words: “As anxious as Iam tosee peace extent of this nationality has just been made 
established, I would not, therefore, be willing to strikingly manifest by a report upon army 
see any settlement until this question is forever ‘transportation on the Plains, recently made 
settled.” The most extreme abolitionist could’ by the United States Quartermaster-General. 
hardly have taken stronger ground. Here is “a! From this report it appears that the price paid 
West Point graduate with his sympathies all in | the railroad for transportation of army-freight is 
the wrong direction,” as Mr. Phillips says, a man | only about one-fourth that paid for similar ser- 
who had never been even anti-slavery, but who’ vice by wagons. The amount paid the railroad 





Was ir AccipentaL?—On Monday, a train 
cars, with 200 soldiers of the 29th Infantry, 
| U. S. regular troops, on their way to Tennessee, 
| pursuant to orders from the War Department, 


downright language, that if peace could be had 000, and the same amuunt of transportation by 
at once he would refuse it unless it came with | wagons at the contract price for that year would 
emancipation! This does not seem as if Mr. | have cost $2,625,536. In other words, the sav- 
Phillips had carefully studied the record of a|ing to the government by the railroad, in one 
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offered to the public. In the National Life Insur- 
ance Company of the United States of America 
(we give the name in full to show one of its dis- 
tinctive features—it is not a State eorporation 
but holds a charter granted by Congress) we find 
various new features of Life Insurance, but the 
point to which we wish to direct attention is, that 
everything it promises is as fixed and certain as 
that which it asks. There is no possille profit to 
be paid for by positive cash. Everything is regu- 
lated on a sound business basis, according to the 
best known theories of the duration of life and 
the value of money. According to one of the 
plans of the company, not only is a man certain 
to leave to his heirs the amount of his policy, 
but, in addition, the sum total of all the premiums 
he has paid during his life—the company, in this 
case, contenting itself with the compound interest 
upon said premiums. In accordance with the 
‘“‘income-producing plan,” a man can receive, 
after a certain number of years (according to the 
kind of policy taken), a fixed and regular income 
during his life, besides the amount paid to his heirs 
at his death. All these promises are secured by 
a paid-up capital of one million dollars, thus mak- 


of the transparencies, I will notice a few. One 
had a drawing somewhat resembling Gen. Wash- 
ington’s portmanteau, (now in a glass-case in the 
Patent Office,) which he carried about the coun- 
try all through the Revolutionary war. Over 
it were the words, ‘‘Washington was a Carpet- 
Bagger.” Another had this inscription. ‘The 
lion has shaken his Marne and given a regular, old- 
fashioned roar.’”” On one was a picture of a bottle 
and a tumbter, and over it the word “Kentucky,” 
having reference, perhaps, to Nasby and the ‘‘Cor- 
ners.” On another: ‘‘‘I think’ Seymour ‘will 
surrender if things are pushed.’ — Sueripan.’’ 
| “ «Push things.’ —Grant.’’ One had the follow- 
| ing clever hit at the proprietor of the Washington 
| Constitutional Union, so-called, who is running 
asa copperhead candidate for Congress from a 
| Philadelphia district, and who is reputed to be an 
| occasional dealer in lottery-policies to eke out a 
subsistence: ‘‘Tom Florence’s Carpet-bag.” 
| Under this a picture of one of those travelling 
| conveniences, bearing on its side the figures ‘4- 
| 11-44.” 

MARRIAGE OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S SON. 
The telegraph has informed you of the mar- 





ing it possible for this company to meet all liabili- | riage, in this city, on Thursday evening last, of 
ties, no matter what losses or disappointments | Robert Todd Lincoln, Esq., of Chicago, to the 
may occur. When we add to these various ad- | only daughter of Senator Harlan, of Iowa. Bish- 
vantages the fact that men of the highest finan- |op Matthew Simpson, the distinguished Metho- 
cial positions in the country are at the head of | dist prelate, officiated on the occasion. Mrs. Lin- 
the company, there is no possible reason for |coln, it is said, was ‘present, dressed in deep 
doubting the absolute security it guarantees to all |mourning, and without jewelry or ornaments 


man whom he pronounces to be destitute of ideas. | year, with an average of 386 miles in operation, 
Carrying out this principle that Liberty is es- | was almost two million dollars. General Sher- 
sential to union and peace, Grant in his whole! man well said that government could better af- 
military career dealt equal justice to white and ford to build the road entirely at its own expense 
black. We have seen how in April, 1863, he de- than to have it remain unbuilt. The Treasurer’s 
sired all his commanders not only to organize col- | report shows the net earnings for the year ending 
ored regiments efficiently, but to ‘‘exert them-| June 30, 1868, to have been over four million 
selves in removing prejudice against them;”’ and | dollars. This, of course, was on way business 
we find him equally just in 1864, when the rebel | alone, and gives only a hint of what the total 
government undertook to misuse our colored | traffic will be when the road shall be complete. 
soldiers who had fallen into its hands as prison- | So rapidly is the road being built that there now 
ers. In October of that year Lee employed col- | remains no doubt that the whole line to the Pa- 
ored prisoners at work in the trenches near Fort | cific will ba finished next year. Further informa- 
Gilmer; Grant instantly retaliated by putting an | tion concerning the road and its popular securi- 
equal number of Confederate prisoners digging | ties will be found in another column. 
the Dutch Gap Canal. In his letter to Lee he 
said, ‘‘I shall always regret the necessity of re- 
taliating for wrongs done our soldiers, but regard 
it my duty to protect all persons received into 
the army of the United States, regardless of 
color or nationality. When acknowledged sol- : é P A 
diers of the government are captured they must the glories of the late war. Gen. W. F. Bart- 
be treated as prisoners of war, or such treatment | lett, Pape: shattered and feeble, from noble 
as they receive will be inflicted on an equal | Youn 8, appropriately led them. This is his let- 
number of prisoners held by us.’”’ This speedily tor, saying be would de 20;-~ 
; tS PittsFIELD, Sept. 26, 1868. 

put a stop to the rebei policy. General F. W. Paltrey: Dear Sir,—I am just 

We do not think General Grant a statesman of| jn receipt of your telegram of this date, asking if 
the nature of Jefferson or Hamilton—a man who |I will ‘‘take command of Massachusetts delega- 


argues from principles primarily; one who, like tion to Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Convention at Phil- 
Mr. Phillips himself, k thi but tt adelphia.” Iam no politician. If 1 were to be 

Pr. dnaps Aimsel, Anows nothing out te | classed at all I suppose it would be asa War-Demo- 
absolute right, and holds to that in disregard of| crat. And having been a War-Democrat during 
consequences. He belongs rather to that class of | the war, now that the war is over I most certain- 


j : » | ly desire peace,—a peace that was so steadil 
xecutive minds, men who study facts, and aim | ! re peace, pes Y 0 steadily 
ere , y Z | fought for—a peace that was so fairly won. That 


: es ae ie 
at practical results. Grant insisted on the aboli- | peace would seem now to be threatened, unless 
tion of slavery more because it was an evil than | the men who surrendered unconditionally at Ap- 
because it was a wrong; but it is unjust to say that | pomattox are allowed to dictate terms to the men | 


: : | who taught them, through four bloody years, that | 
he is, therefore, a man whose sympathies are all | i ‘pete S eelsh aA S RS 
cian Aue : ror | the way of rebellion is hard. I believe in the ut- | 


the wrong way. After the war was over he | most liberality and magnanimity toward a fallen | 
faithfully desired the execution of the reconstruc- | foe, and I would extend the hand right heartily | 
tion acts, and approved their spirit as well as | im token of forgiveness and friendship. Such lib- 


: : erality characterized Grant’s terms as General of 
their letter. He understands evidently that not| i. Army when rebellion laid down its arms. 


only slavery itself, but all the injustice which) Such magnanimity and charity will, I believe, 
grew out of it, must be abolished before this | mark his course as Commander-in- Chief. Believ- 
Therefore, he is in | ing, as I do, in the soundness of heart of the sol | 

diers of Massachusetts, their devotion to truth, te | 
valor and to justice, [ shall in peace follow with | 
This much we know of Grant—he has never | them, or, failing a chief more worthy, shall with | 
deceived his countrymen. Andrew Johnson prom- | pride lead them. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Tue Soxpiers at Purrapetrura.—A thou- 
sand soldiers of Massachusetts are off to the great 
reiissembling of the armies at Philadelphia this 
week. They went in uniform, with music, badg- 
es and banners—a splendid spectacle—reviving 


| 








country can have peace. 
favor of impartial suffrage. 


ised to be the Moses who would lead the colored I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
3 W. F. Bartvert. 

people out of the land of bondage, and how his 
loud pledges were kept let the New Orleans mas- 
sacre and the murderous Ku-Klux Klan answer. 
Grant says little, but all he has done is on the | 8entients. He made a speech characterizing all 
right side. There isa story in the New Testa- | those who should now participate in a_ bolting | 
ment of a certain man who had two sons, and he | Convention as rebels to the Republican party, and | 
told one of them to work in his vineyard. This | furnished his own resolutions, which the Conven- | 
son, whose name must have been Andrew, said | tion adopted. The whole proceeding was singu- | 
that he would, but took good care to do nothing | larly characteristic of the originalty and indepen- | 
of the kind. The second son, Ulysses, made no | dence of the man. The opposition convention | 
meets at Salem on Monday next. 

Henry L. Dawes was renominated on Tuesday 


servant, 


Concresstonat Nominations.— Gen. Butler 
was nominated on Monday last with but four dis- 





boasts to his father of what he would do, but 
when the time came he proved himself a faithful | 


and efficient workman, and the vineyard was well; by acclamation, making his sixthterm. It is un- | 
taken care of. derstood he is to be a candidate for Speaker of | 


the House, which honor will be contested surely | 
by Mr. Blaine of Maine, and possibly by Gen. | 





Mr. Pendleton a Nullifier. 
The evidence accumulates of a purpose on the | Banks of this State. 

part of the Democratic leaders, should they ac-| Ginery Twichell was also unanimously put in | 
quire possession of the government, to enter | nomination Wednesday. Some talk about other 
upon a bold and defiant repudiation of not only | candidates amounted to noching, and Mr. T.’s 
the obligations but the laws of the country. We | retlection is due to his useful and attentive ser- 
have Frank Blair’s letter to Col. Brodhead | vices. A fellow-member, probably Mr. Dawes 
(which secured him the nomination) in point. |or Mr. Washburn, says of him—‘‘No man in 
We have Wade Hampton’s plank in the platform | this Congress has done more for his constituents 
that the acts of Congress relative to reconstruc-| than he. Earnest attention to everything in the 
tion are “revolutionary, unconstitutional and | minutest details has counterbalanced inexperi- 
void;’”? we have the common declarations of the | ence.” And for one, we have found this so. 





its policy-holders. 

An AccommopnaTinc CasnterR.— The con- 
troversy in the first Congressional district con- 
tinues. Mr. Buflfinton publishes a statement 
denying the charges made against him by Simon 
P. Hanscom, and supports his denial by letters 
from Congressmen and others, and among them 
| one from the remarkably benevolent cashier uf 

the Massasoit Bank of Fall River, who says that 
| he paid out of his own pocket a draft of Mr. 
Hanscom on Mr. Buffinton, after the latter gentle- 
man had declined to pay it, and requested that it 
should not be paid. Of course any other cashier 
would do the same thing if the opportunity 
should present itself, but this does not diminish 
the merit of the act, which must have been one of 
pure philanthropy. Impecunious individuals, 
who have a taste for this kind of financiering, 
will probably see that the charitable propensities 
of this benevolent cashier do not lack opporuni- 
ties for their exercise.— Worcester Spy. 





/of any kind. The bridal presents, particularly 
| those of silver-ware, were very elegant and 
‘costly. As your correspondent was not one of the 
| select few who had cards of invitation, he speaks 
‘only from hearsay. He has, however, a slight 
| personal acquaintance with Mr. Lincoln, who is 
'a round-faced, fair-haired young man, resembling 
| his mother in contour and expression, and having 
| little or none of his father’s angular, Hebrew cast 
|of countenance. He seems like one endowed 
, with a funny disposition, who might take the af- 
fairs of the world easily. He is said to have 
|some of his father’s geniality and enjoyment of 
‘the ludicrous. To what extent he partakes of 
his deeper elements of character, and his strongly - 
marked individuality, he has not as yet had suffi- 


| cient opportunity to demonstrate. But with a 





Among the documents connected with the po- | 2@™* that is a spell upon the lips in all civilized 


litical and personal controversy in the first Con- | ands,— 
. . . a ° | cor} 1 ] > My ” 

gressional District of Massachusetts, is a letter | te world is all before him. 

written by Mr. C. P. Stickney, cashier of one of | And millions will wish him and his fair bride bon 

the Fall River banks. This gentleman, (who, our | yo, : 

i ‘ voyage over the changeful > 
readers will agree after they see what he has} |ife, . et ee momo 
written, is probably the most philanthropic cashier | 
in the known world,) writes for the purpose of 
contradicting a statement that the Hon. James | 
Butlinton, (Collector of Internal Revenue and | who has recently returned from his extensive 
candidate for the Republican Congressional nom- | tour of observation at the South, will lecture, 
Powkibony paid a draft of $150 made upon him by | this evening, at the Congregational Church in this 
Simon P. Hanscom, a Washington oftice-broker, |. ae 2 
about the time Mr. Buflinton received his appoint- C'Y» OM the general condition of affairs where he 
ment as Collector. And he contradicts the story | has travelled. His representations will be accept- 
in a te — “ Z MESA be as thoroughly authentic and reliable by all 

A draft for the sum above mentioned came : i 
is : : whos : 3 
from New York into the Massasoit Bank, and Mr. | hoon Judgment aud opinions are of any conse 
Bufknton was notified that it was there. He | uence. 
came to the bank and said to the cashier that he | A COPPERHEAD ORACLE IN A DECLINE. 
would not pay the draft, that he wished it sent It is rumored here, I cannot say how truly, that 


back protested, and that it was a black-mailing | ; x : 
attempt. Then I inquired if the man had done | cae of the pegytannn st tiie National es 
anything for Mr. B., and he replied that he had whose name appears as surety on the official bond 


notas he knew. I said, ‘Perhaps he thinks he | of Olmstead, the absconded disbursing-clerk of 
has, and I had rather pay it myself than to have | the Postoffice Department, who was formerly an 
it go back.’ Mr. Buflinton then said, ‘I do not | : di ft } 

want it paid. I had rather it would go back pro- | — itor of that sheet, went post-haste to 
tested. I will not pay it, and if you pay it 1| New York, the other day, to procure from Bel- 


never will pay a cent of it.’ I did pay the draft | mont, or some other of the magnates of the De- 


RETURN OF GEN. HOWARD. 
The Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 


myself. Mr. Buffinton has never paid me a cent } : . - 
ers : : mocracy, some pecuniary strengthening . 
of it. I never expect or wish him to, and would ¥ P y strengthening liniment 


not receive it if he offered to pay it, as I paid it, for the legs of that establishment, which are said 
against his will. Mr. Buffinton expressed his | to have become shaky of late. 

indignation at the draft, and was earnest in his | THE ‘“WICKEDEST MAN’’ MANIA. 
leterminati ay it.’’ Re 

Hetesmiter teers It is snid that movements are on foot for hold- 


| 
Mr. Buflinton expressing his indignation at |, : é : 
Hanscom’s draft, and Mr. Stickney paying it, be- | 198 4 series of prayer-meetings at Henze’s dance- 


cause perhaps Hanscom thought he had aclaim,—_ hall and saloon on Pennsylvania avenue. Whether 
this scene would make a capital cartoon for one any steps have been taken to secure the White 
of the comic papers. All we can say is, when- | Mesinn't mil: = has 

ever a draft for $150 is made upon us by Hans- |) OU8¢ 70F 4 simular purpose, have not yet been 
com, or anybody else, may it be sent to the | formed! Levenerr. 
Massasoit Bank in Fall River, and may Mr. | 
Stickney be inspired, as he was in Mr. Butlinton’s | 
case, to pay it. If he or any other cashier will | 


agree to do this, we will agree to express all the} Gorrie smi Se 
par : a % ; errit Smith addresses Gen. Lee tose- 
“indignation” that is thought necessary or de-| 7 Smith addresses Gen. Lee, ala Rose 


sirable. , crans, but in a different strain. He upbraids him 
It seems a pity that Mr. Eliot, who has served | for not showing a more cordial and genereas spir- 

this district so ably a dozen years or more, will | i¢ towards the North and Gen. Grant. 

not consent to stand again.—//artjord Courant. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


The Republicans of Suffolk county will ratify 
their State and Congressional nominations at Fan- 
euil Hall on Wednesday evening next. Be pre- 

| pared to hear thunder on that occasion. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. The Tanners’ battalion of Ward Ten iu this 


Wasuinaton, Sept 29, 1868. city is said to be the handsomest Grant organiza- 
RELEASE OF SURRATT—ONE MORE VOPE FOR SEY- tion in uniform, torches, marching and young 
r ' | 
MOUKR AND BLAIR: men, that has yet been seen on the streets. 
The discharge of the boon companion of Jolin 
Wilkes Boeth, by Andrew Wylie, Associate Ae 
oe ha! I have visited I have brought back the assurance 


ic } t ici >. : . . 
Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of the | that the Germans will give a larger Republican 


District of © bia, 1 surprise no one who | 
inlet ae wan - seed I : ° | vote than ever before, and [ have no doubt lowa 
knows the magistrate’s sympathies and antece- 


: ‘ : will prove no exception to the rule.” 
dents. He is the Judge who issued the writ of : : 
habeas corpus in the case of Surratt’s mother! The Republicans of Dedham must be gratified 


which General Hancock refused to obey. Wylie is | ®t the generous manner in which the Advertiser 
a small specimen of alawyer; and though at one reported their great Memorial Hall meeting on 


Gen. Carl Schurz says: “From all the States 





Southern spokesmen that the lost cause will be 
regained. To these is now added the following 
letter from the gentlemanly and polished George 
H. Pendleton, written from Maine while engaged 
in his unsuccessful canvass down there in behalf 


Gen. Banks, on the same day, also had a unan- 
imous nomination. No one cared to contest the 
honor with him; and, perhaps, all things consid- 
ered, it was kindly not to do so. 


time professing Unionism is really a pig-head- 
ed rebel-sympathizer. ‘The ostensible ground on 
which he discharged Surratt was the statute of 
limitations of 1793, which outlaws any prosecution 


Mr. Batioet wy Settles be mminaied | not instituted within two years from the time of 


Wednesday evening. What a cordiality of re- 
spect there is in this lively old journal for the ex- 
ertions of its suburban friends! 


Life of Beast Butler.—Butler’s left-handed ad- 
mirers in his district are sending for copies of 





of coin repudiation :— next week in the first district. The “slate” has | 


Bancor, Me., Aug. 21, 1868. | been well made up, and there is scarcely an oftice- 
Somers Kinney, Esq., Houston, ‘Texas :—My | holder or a newspaper-manager in the district that 
Dear Sir:—Yours of the 2d inst., dated at} pan “expectations” from his success. It is 


Brownsville, was forwarded me from Cincinnati. ye . : es j : 
In reply, I have only time to say that you cannot | true his fame is a little tarnished by his pecuniary | 
urge tuo strongly our brethren of Texas to stand | ventures of late for office, but he has shielded | 


by the National Democracy, and resist all radical | himself behind half-a-dozen letters from eminent | 


attempts to abuse you. My heartfelt = a individuals—which, by-the-way, don’t touch the | 
you may succeed in your new undertaking. bercasd ’ | 
We are making a last fight for constitutional lib- | Matter in dispute. Iowever, he will be an orna- | 


erty, and the signs of the time indicate a Demo-j| mental member, if nothing more; and his past 
cratic triumph — yo tae Yield ~ 4 | experience will teach him not to be in book-spec- 
scintilla of y F tere is no room for : ; 
scintilla of your honor pula ulations with the Clerk of the House, were that 
compromise. ‘ : : 
About your being allowed to vote, be not|now possible; nor to be making demagogical 
alarmed; we shail see that Texas is represented. | speeches about the people not standing taxation | 
Vote, by all means! pelea hae to meet the war-expenses; nor negotiating with 
Se ; aper to Cincinnati. Fe 
Send "sae Four Eee such fellows as Hanscom to carry out, for money 


| that as the indictment under which 


| is law, especially in the the district of Columbia! | of energy and good management. 


Vomeroy’s Life of the Beast to distribute there. 

The above is from Pomeroy’s own paper, the 
New York Democrat, and may be regarded as 
| proof that the Essex anti-Butler men are in this 
| wretched business. 


the commission of the offense charged. But 
those cases in which the accused has been a fu- 
gitive from the country, as Surratt was, are made 
exceptions to the operation of this law, at least 


until after their capture and return to the coun- 
. . ii] 
try. Surratt was therefore legally indictable at Mr. B. B. Russell has for sale a valuable ‘‘Map 


any time within two years from the date when of the Presidential Election of 1864.” It is a coun- 
he landed here in the custody of the United | ty map of the Northern States, showing ata glance 
States authorities, which was about one year and | the percentage of the two parties in each county 
seven months ago. But Judge Wylie sneaks out | four years ago. This is indicated by lighter and 
of a small legal and technical hole by saying i darker shades of print, and may be found quite 
Surratt was | Useful for ready reference. 

arraigned didn’t expressly say that he had been a| The Bay State lecturer-managers sold four 
fugitive and afterwards captured, he had no ju- | thousand dollars’ worth of tickets the first fore- 


dicial knowledge that he ever was such! Great | noon they were offered! This shows the result 
There are 








write more fully to-morrow or the day after. 
Geo. H. PENDLETON. 
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nurse of robust health and of sterling virtues > . iderati i , > ¢ aS F ‘ 
8 4 | Yours truly, consideration, wy little scheme of personal ambi- | I suppose the released conspirator can now go’ still good seats unsold for this course of lectures, “ 
i 8 H tage 


and by its conditions decorated with all the glory 
and grace of nature—has advanced so slowly ! 

Ignorance and consequent negligence are the 
reasons usually offered; and undoubtedly there is 
more jealousy ot what is called: book-farming in 
this country than there should be among an in- 
telligent people. Buta man who has inherited a 
mortgaged tarm and almost a mortgaged life— 
who must support his family and pay his debts 
out of his reluctant acres, cannot afford to try ex- 
periments, for the loss of a crop may entangle 
him beyond recovery. The books that tempt 
him are therefore objects ot suspicion and jeal- 
ousy, and at last he settles down defiantly into 
the sullen assertion that his father’s way is good 
enough for him, and so struggles and stagnates 
in his father’s way, and at last bequeaths the 
sawe destiny to his son, who, on his father’s 
starving land, has been dreaming of fat prairies 
and western river bottoms, as the old Spaniards 
dreamed of the golden Indies, until, bound by no 
love to a spot where he has only warded off stary- 
ation, he emigrates to fields which waste and ig- 
norance cannot soon destroy. 

But while there is undoubtedly this jealousy 
of what is contemptuously called book-tarming, 
book-farming, by its better name of science and 
experience, is becoming more and more essential 
to the American farmer and to the common pros- 
perity. For with our rapidly-increasing pvpula- 
tion, and the probability stated with great force 
by Col. Gilpin that our western movement has 
now reached the limit of our strictly agricul- 
tural territory—the great plains of the Missouri 
being, from their natural and inevitable dryness, 
rather pastoral than arable regions—our agricul- 


ture can nol onger depend wholly upon the depth , 


of the soil of the prairie, but must look to deep- 
ening its own knowledge. 

The farmers who sneer — ~~ call —_. 
farming are conspiring wit ages an 
slavery to keep the earth lean, and men poor 
and mean. Any one of the five thousand farmers 
mentioned by Arthur Young who never read a 
book, and swore over his beer that this father’s 
way was good enough for him, would have hung 
over the gate and asked his neighbor how he con- 
trived to get thirty bushels of wheat to the acre 


instead of twenty—and what is a book but talking | 


with types? What is literature but the conversa- 
tion of the wise upon every subject!) A neighbor 
may tell you his experience, but he may not know 


aristocracy had also surrendered its purpose in | 
this country, we should to-day be the happiest of | 
nations. But to renounce its purpose would be | 
to change its nature. Defeat does not convert. | 
A cause which has been a tradition and a passion, | 
when it isa lost cause becomes a religion. It 
awaits its opportunity. Foiled at one point, it! 
tries another. King Charles the First tried to) 
assert the royal prerogative by force. He lost} 
his head. But his cause survived, for it was in 
human nature, and more than a century atter-_ 
ward King George the Third tried to win it by / 
corruption. So with the aristocratic spirit and 
system in this country. When Lee surrendered | 
Wall street sang Old Hundred and thought the 
millennium at hand. But no man who remem- | 
bered history, which is merely human nature dis- | 
played, shared that sweet illusion. For the max- 
im that eternal vigilance is the price of iiberty 
;springs from the universal experience that the 
;enemy of liberty is as crafty as it is cruel and will 
change its form as readily and rapidly as zhe 
devil that tempted St. Anthony. 
There was a fabled river in Greece which sud- 
denly disappeared in the sand and seemed wholly , 
lost. But far away in Sicily it rose again undi- 
minished and flowed on as before. So the cause. 
of aristocracy vanished upon the battle-field,— 
but it reappears in the political arena. It be. 
lieves that the country, so weary, so oppressed 
with debt, so strained by long and severe exer- 
tion, so vexed by the delay of pacification, is like 
an army fatigued after its victory, sleeping upon 
the field, and fatally exposed to another cunning | 
assault. The ogre was yesterday a tiger—to-day 
he is a fox,—but he is always an ogre. The an-. 
ti-American, inhuman spirit of caste and aristoc- | 
racy in this country yesterday shouted, ‘“‘Down | 
with the Union in the blood of its defenders!” 
To-day it shouts, “Up with the constitution as 
we understand it!” But it is still the same old} 
feudal barbarism defying democratic civilization. 
Gentlemen, this spirit is your peculiar enemy. 
It is the foe that has always oppressed and de-. 
graded the farmer. It is the explanation of the | 
melancholy fact recorded by the latest historian 
of England that in that country “the primitive | 
husbandman has long since merged into the labor- | 
}ing peasantry,’’ and that ‘‘the yeoman or small 
proprietor has almost wholly disappeared.””. The | 











under the Appomattox apple tree, the spirit of | Grant, the Republican party, and the country. 


The article has not failed to attract the attention 
of other journalists—one of whom, the editor of 
the Philadelphia Post, has answered it in a spirit 
so consonant with our own feelings that we do not 
hesitate to adopt his exposition as our own. 

Mr. Phillips, he says, who thinks ‘‘Grant’s elec- 
tion means progress,’’ and hails Maine and Ver- 
mont as day-stars of hope, still criticizes the Re- 
publican party and its candidate with severity. 
If he had studied the record of Grant more thor- 
oughly he would find in him something more 
than ‘‘a stout soldier, an honest administrative of- 


| ficer;’’ he would find that Grant himself has fur- 


nished ample evidence that he is a man of ideas 
as well as of action. While McClellan was send- 
ing fugitive slaves back to their masters, and thus 
directly aiding the rebellion to put their whole ef- 
fective force into the field, Grant, early in 1852, 
issued orders prohibiting the return of slaves, un- 
der any circumstances, and forbidding citizens to 
enter his camps to look for them. In 1863, in 
General Orders, he directed all commanders to 
“especially exert themselves in carrying out the 
policy of the administration, not only in organiz- 
ing colored regiments, and rendering them effi- 
cient, but also in removing prejudice against 
them.”” These facts we quote as proof that 
Grant at least never shared the prejudice that ex- 
isted against the colored race, and that early in 
the war he saw the true method of carrying it on. 
It may be said, however, that this was but the 
practical action of a practical man, whose purpose 
was to “‘put down the rebellion in the shortest 
possible time,” and who accepted any means 
that circumstances offered. Let it be no more, 
yet the result was the same. In making the ne- 
gro a soldier Grant helped to make him a citizen. 

The gravest charge which Mr. Phillips makes 
against Grant is this—that “had the nation been 


total overthrow of this spirit in this country is es-! made up of Grauts, there never would have been 





Mr. Pendleton knows perfectly well that by ajtion. The Springfield Mepublican says of the 


He knows | fight:— 


law of Congress Texas cannot vote. 
‘also that the law excluding that State, with Mis-| Buffinton appears to be capturing the first Con- 
3 gressional dist'ict. The leading papers are for 


| sissippi Jirginia, hé redent, entirely in | ©" A es é : 

i eer: and Virginia, has Fy — snips ; y him, the little politicians and office-seekers, with 
| point, in the law passed in 1864, declaring that | 4 ..ent of where tood and clothing lie, are gather- 
' . i> Fi " ° 

| the States in revolt should not vote, a law which | ing around him like chickens around the mother 


ithe Democrats in Congress supported. Yet, for hen. What will it help tosend to Congress again | 
a man who was among the vomit of ‘‘cheap 


the purpose of unsettling the minds of Southern and nasty” politicians that the ‘‘know-nothing’’ 
jleaders, of confusing and hindering the recon- | earthquake sent up,—cleaner and cleverer than 
| struction policy, and of continuing the hostility many of his associates, it is true,—but still a 


; vho des 3 itics ant ive-holding by 
i , . general government, he does ™an who degrades politics and oftlice g by 
of he eae Se geen 29" : making them a business and a trade, goes out of 


not hesitate to give such wicked and dangerous Congress intoa petty treasury office, rotates from 
advice as the foregoing! What would old Jack- one subordinate place to avother, serves Lincoln 
| son have said to such a nullifying Democrat as he? or Johnson with equal facility, and is just proved 
ito have paid Simon P. Hanscom $300 for his help 
PRR Ra TERS aeetate |in getting him his present post ot collector of in- 
General Dix Speaks Again. ternal revenue from the accidental President? 
Gen. Dix did so well in his letter relative to What sort of a record is this for a man to bear 

| Horatio Seymour that the public will not tire ; into Congress from Massachusetts ! 


of further views from him. The letter which we | Lire Insurance ox a Positive Basts.—There 
published last week is not single as the ex-| is a tendency among men of ali classes towards 
| Preseiva af bis opinion of Seymour's unfitness for | speculation in regard to matters in which money 
}the Presidency. Another has been received from is any way concerned. If we invest, in the or- 
j him at Galena, Ill. He says of Seymour in ,dinary manner, one dollar, we of course expect 
a at least one hundred and six cents in return; but | 
| if I a ke at home I should sn —_ by = if we have a chance of receiving, by some extra- 
peal itis ie aicens er ge bis wanker rg ordinary method of investment, a dollar and a | 
iness would renew the dissensions which have quarter at the end of the year, we are often will- | 
‘brought so much evil on our country. Indeed, I ing to pay, for the privilege of incurring that 
do not think he has any of the agree chance, such a sum as may deprive us of any 
bint prey proconlle ee ae | profit whatever. Now, in some forms of business, | 
On the other hand, he adds, in the following this system may be admissible, where in the con- | 
| stant fluctuations of prices and values it is neces- 


sentence, his opinion of General Grant :— 
I have great confidence in General Grant’s sary to sometimes meet future by present uncer- | 
honesty, good sense, sound judgment, moderation, | tainties. But there is one thing, and but one | 











| sy gee of oe pose and et eee ‘thing in the future, on which a man can certainly | 
ja ieve the speedy restoration of the Union Riead ial is his death. Therefore, all the | 

, nab ; ; pend, and that is his death. , | 
to its constitutional and harmonious action de- gements he makes concerning that impor- | 


pends very largely on his success. . | 
It is not a new thing for Gen. Dix to speak tant event should be as immutable as death itself. | 


favorably of Gen. Grant. He wrote to aaother | These remarks are prompted by a consideration 
friend in the United States on the 16th of January: ! of the different methods of life insurance now 











| away from there! 


| oak-tree back into the shell of an acorn. Let old 


out to Surrattsville, in Maryland, and vote the! and we advise all who wish excellent lectures to 
Tammany Hall Presidential ticket in November, | invest. The list is given elsewhere. 
as the receivers of votes needn't have any official | We had the pleasure this week of a call from 
or legal knowledge of the tact that he ever went | £y-President Roberts, of Liberia, at present in 
Boston. He will stop in this country until De- 
A TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION, cember, looking after the interests of the Liberia 
On Tuesday evening of last week, the Soldiers | College, of which he is now president, and will 
and Sailors’ Union of this city, in their neat uni- | yjsit several of the New England colleges to ob- 
form of shiny caps and capes, al /a the Wide- | tain information relative to their management. 
Awakes of 155), united with the various Grant) “py. «p, 1, L,”" organization of Massachusetts 
and Colfax organizations of the several wards ‘1144 held a meeting in Boston and recommended 
in a grand torchlight-jubilee over the auspicious J0,, (yyiney Adains for Governor, Mr. Tucker 
opening of the campaign in the Green Mountain | (the Republican candidate) for Lieutenant-Gov- 
and Pine Tree States. ‘The affair was the most! ernor, and a mixture of Republicans and Demo- 
successful of the kind ever witnessed here under crats for the other State officers. It is a great 
the auspices of any party whatever, wuether as | nistsetune for a party not to know when it is 
regards the length of the procession, the number “played out.” 
and variety of the torches and transparencies, or | 


the mingled good order and enthusiasm that! ; zs i 
marked its progress through the principal streets Daniell of Seodham, and geste of rare luscious- 
f the city. ‘The colored people, from old to ness from Charles H. Brainard of Medford, and 

’ - ‘ ; , . ; > H “ ‘° ” 
young, participated with a zeart and a will in the a — A. White of Willow Cot- 
torch-bearing of the ranks, the martial music, | tage, Vorchester, we can ssamage to stay in town 
for the season, attend to politics, and edit our pa- 


and the applause that arose from the crowded | : : : ' 
sidewalks along the route. As I looked upon the P*? knowing our friends have a kindly thought of 


throngs of eager, dusky faces, of both sexes and us, with the = composure. 

of all ages, brightened by the illumination of the, Frank Blair has made a speech at Indianapolis, 
torches and the consciousness of unmolested free- ard itis the most amusing of the season. En- 
dom, I thought that the short-sighted and shallow- | tirely ignoring the grand revolutionary scheme 
pated politicians who bore us with their parrot- with which he opened the campaign, he addresses 
talk about a white man’s government can no himself to the women, and begs them to take 


With Early-Williams apples from George K. 


| more push these freed people back into the dis- | notice that the Republicans, while talking for uni- 


franchisement of the past reign of slavery than | versal saffrage, have refused the ballot to the 
they can crowd a young and vigorously-growing | Women and given it to the negroes! 

Col. Forsythe, who was wounded in the Indian 
Mrs. Partington-Seymour try to mop back the | fight out in Kansas recently, was Gen. Sheridan’s 
ocean. The tideisafterher. She will have to run | chief-of-staff, and was with the General here in 
like thunder to get out of the way of the long Boston a yearago. He was a Brigadier-General 
wave that is coming! Though I cannut set forth | in the volunteers. Lieut. Fred. Beecher, who 
the extent and variety of the designs and mottoes | was killed in the same fight, was a son of Rev. 
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Charles, and a nephew of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. He went through the late war gallantly. 
The ‘Marshall Club” of the Harvard Law 
School have declared that it is the right and duty 
of every citizen to raise himself in the scale of 
humanity, and that, so far from desiring to ex- 
clude any person from the advantages of educa- 
tion, it believes in offering every encouragement 
to all who desire to avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of its organization. This in reply to our 
strictures of last week, and to its credit. 

The Sunday Times, after two months’ cogita- 
tion, has come to the conclusion that the Union 
Club of this city has retired from the active duties 
of political life. Its course *‘is in marked contrast 
with that of the Union Club of New York, which 
is thoroughly alive with enthusiasm in the pres- 
ent canvass, and is working heartily for Grant 
and Colfax. There is great need of some ot the 
lamented Andrew’s inspiring power among our | 
brethren in Park street.” 

Henderson of Missouri, talking to his constit- 
uents, with virtuous independence, says :— 


If you think I want to return to the United 
States Senate you are mistaken. No man feels 
prouder than I of the confidence of the people. 


Wry don’t he trust it, then, by running again 
for the Senate? Going out of office, he wishes 
the disabilities removed from the rebels. The 
Georgia experiment in this direction should suf- 
fice. 


expressing wonder at ‘“‘celerity and accuracy of workman- 
ship unsurpassed in Parts.” 

A most important branch of the business of Messrs. Jor- 
dan, Marsh & Co., during the last two years, has also been 
the importation, from the chief Paris designers, twice in 
each season of the latest modes in suits and outer gar- 
ments in such numbers and variety as to surpass any simi- 
lar attempt made heretofore by the large retailers in New 
York. The assortment this year is immense, and the chroni- 
cler of fashion finds his task no light one. It is almost a 
hopeless undertaking to describe inteiligently a single cos- 
tume of the present season. What the eye labors to take 
in, in the multitudinous details of its arrangement, till the 
only impression left upon the mind is that of confusion and 
weariness, the pen is still more at a loss to translate into 
words. Only the mind and the tongue of a French moiiste 
can conceive and impart these mysteries of the toilet. Nev- 
ertheless, from such a brilliant exhibition we single out a 
few for special mention. 

First we observe a Marie Stuart Pannier Cloak, highneck 
with Pompadour waist. Black satin, lined with white satin ; 
trimmed with rich black guipure lace. Headed with gaffer- 


| sng of same material, looped up on sides with rich satin 
' 
| bows. 


Coat sleeves, with satin bows on waist and shoulders 
of fluted satin and lace. Price $300. 

Another cloak which attracts general attention is the 
Robert Fleury. It is black velvet, trimmed with heavy silk, 
1ich fringe and lace, with silk puffs and velvet bands front 
and back. Fichu pending from shoulders, trimmed with 
black Malta lace. Price $250. 

And yet another is a Black Velvet Boulevard Jacket. This 
is a plain sack, trimmed with biack satin fluted, headed 
with black lace on shoulders and sleeves, and belted with 
same. Price $140. 

These are but specimens of the choicest among a hun- 
dred different styles of cloaks for the autumn and winter 
season. 

In the way of full suits the importation of the present 





By a vote of the Trustees of the Boston Den- 
tal College, this week, the privileges of this insti- 
tution, incorporated by the last Legislature, have | 
been accorded, upon application, to a lady practi- | 
tioner; and hereafter women will be admitted, | 
equally with the other sex and all complexions, 
to the various studies. This is a bold and gener- | 
ous step, and will be of material advantage for | 
the full recognition of the sexes, while, we firmly | 
believe, no permanent harm while come to the col- 
lege. 

' Punshon, who rivals Spurgeon as a popular 
preacher, and whom no Englishman rivals asa 
popular lecturer, is to appear before a Boston | 
audience, at Tremont Temple, on the 14th inst. 
His discourse is entitled ‘‘Daniel,’’ and his topic 
is the relation of religion to public life—of the, 
Christian to the State. He lectures to raise 
funds to build a college in Canada, but will divide 
the proceeds of his Boston oration between that 
and acity mission. Punshon, by all accounts, is 
the most eloquent Methodist preacher now living, | 
and he is a cultivated scholar as well. He is | 
sure to receive a cordial reception in our city of 
“‘a hundred orators.” 


A welcome-home feast is in store for our col- 
ored fellow-citizen, Robert Morris, Esq., of the 
Suffolk bar, who has just returned, with his wife, 
from France with their son, a graduate of the Im- 





perial College. The young man, the first New | ing in points from the waist, crossing the corsage in front, 
England born colored young man ever favored | 
with such an opportunity, has for the past eight or 
nine years been pursuing a course of studies at  weobserve the Polonaise Toga, made of the new Paris shade 
this college, graduating with high honors, having | of blue cloth, trimmed with Astracan, with hat and muff to 
been awarded the two highest prizes—gold medals 
His case is evidence 
of the capacity of colored persons, when a fair 
and equal chance is open, to attain the highest 


—by the examining judges. 


point of intellectual culture. 

IIon. T. A. D. Fessenden, of Auburn, Me., 
formerly member of Congress, died on Monday 
morning after a brief illness. Among the mem- 
bers of the family present was his brother, Sena- 
tor Fessenden. The deceased was 42 years old. 
He entered Bowdoin College and graduated there- 
from in 1845, adopting the profession of law. 
first public pesition was that of aide-de-camp to 
the Governor oi Maine, which he held in 1858. 
In 1860 he was elected to the State Legislature; 
in 1861, to the Attorneyship of Androscoggin 
county; and in 1862 a Representative to the 
Thirty-seventh Congress. He was a delegate to 
the Chicago Convention in May last, and was 
vouched for by Gen. Shepley as having no sym- 
pathy with his brother’s course on impeachment, 
which the Convention applauded to the echo. 
Mr. Fessenden was universally respected by all 
who knew him. 





Progress in American Taste. 
{From the Saturday Evening Gazette.) 

It has been well said that women doubtless care enough, 
talk enough, dream enough, and spend enough (both of 
time and money) about dress, but they generally do not 
put thought enough into it; and the result appears in the 
wretchedly meaningless and iaharmonious toilettes which 
afflict the eye in our houses and streets. The defect is 
common to all classes, from the maid-of-all-work, whose 
imitation of her betters is so unreasoning, to the lady of 
fashion, who spends hundreds a year in producing a result 
which suggests nothing but the desire without the ability to 
dress well. A perfect dress is one in which every part is 
harmoniously blended so as to produce a whole perfectly 
adapted to the wearer’s personal appearance, character and 
circumstances, due regard being had, of course, to time, 
place, fashion, convenience and means. All new styles 
which the changing years and seasons bring to light have 
this point in view, but it is extremely difficult for ladies 
whose attention may bechiefly occupied by domestic du- 
ties, in gratificatioa of literary tastes, or in benevolent avo 
cations, to devote sufficient study to the ever-multiplying 


novelties which are necessary to self-satisfaction and to the | 


avoidance of criticism on the part of those (and there are 
many among our truest and noblest members of society) 
who think that to be out of fashion is to be out of the world. 

Time was when every lady was contented to have a dress- 
maker come to her house, measure, fit and sew for her there, 
join her family at meals and at devotion, mingle in conver- 
sation with her friends, and then suffer her to go to her 
neighbor's and retail the tid-bita of family history or social 
gossip which had reached her ears. This personage was sup- 
posed to know the lateat styles, but generally derived her 
ideas of them from (Godry's Lady's Book, or some other sim- 
ilar authority, taking for granted that what she read there 
must be correct, and copying the plates as therein set forth. 
That sort of thing did very wel! fora time, but the disad- 
vantages of such reliance soon became apparent, amd those 
who were able abandoned the system. 

Then it became the fashion to employ dresemakers at 
their own houses, and tho-e who were proficient and skillful 
did, and still do, a large business ; but the jargest employ- 


ment in this line does not justify the retention of more than | 


a dozen assistants; hence much disappointment as to the 
time of delivery of garments ensues. The chief disadvan- 
tage of this method of dressing is found in the ever-recur- 
ring question of ‘* How will you have this trimmed?” 
“What buttons shall IT use?’ ‘*Shall I do so,’ or “this 
way,’ or ‘that way,’ ete., when perhaps the customer has 
no idea of what she wants, other than that it should bea 


handsome, stylish dress, cut and trimmed in accordance | 


with the latest arbitrament of **The Fickle Dame.”’ 

Later it became the fashion for our ladies to go to New 
York twice or four times a year, as the case might be, and 
leave their orders with the French modistes with whom that 
city abounds. Nwie they would certainly obtain in that 
way, but a ft was not always so certain ; and then followed 


the endless annoyances of disappointment and indignation, 


and the equally aggravating expense of alterations at the 
hands cf our own work-peocple, who naturally would take 
little interest in the reault, since they had not been trusted 
with the original engagement 

Seeing the disodvantages under which our fashionable la- 
dies labored in this respect, and ever alert to promote the 
public interest so faras it lies within the range of their legit- 
imate business, the great house of Jonpan, Marsa & Co. 
conceived the idea of presentiog, under the tingle roof of 
their retail establishment on Washington street, a combi- 
nation of all branches of industry having a natural relation 
to each other, which should enable a lady to effect a com- 
plete toilet or series of toilettes without being obliged to 
seek outside assistance. The plan was carried into effect 
some two years ago, and to-day there is no dress-making em- 
porium ia the United States which is conducted with such 
perfect system, accomplishes so great a quantity of work, 
employs so many assistants, aad is so thoroughly satisfacto- 
Ty in all its resuits. It is under the direct supervision of 
four trained, experienced and tasteful artists, has several 
separate apartments for different kinds of garments, divides 
the labor of cutting, of sewing and of ornamentation among 
those especially selected respectively for each task, and em- 
Ploys a force of three Aundred women. Semi-weekly commu- 
nication with Paris possesses them of every conceivable ex- 
pedient which the mouistes of the gay capita! are eo unceas - 
ingly devising, and a lady seeking a dress, whether for 
morning, evening, carriage or street, can bere learn precise- 
ly what she needs, and at the seme time can provide herself 
with the material, the trimmings, buttons, linings, and all 
other requisite paraphernalia. Thus, for example, a lady, 
on Tuesday last, ordered of Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
at eleven o'clock in the morning, seven rich recherche dresses, 
ornamented in the most elaborate manner, and at four 

‘clock on the succeeding day they were at her hotel, while 


season seems to reveal the most wonderful combinations 
which human skill has yet achieved. The ladies seem to be 
in raptures over a Black Silk Pannier walking-suit, the jupe 
heavi y fluted at bottom with the same material, headed 
with black satin bands, with tunic looped at the side and 
trimmed same as jupe. Casque waist, with leaf-shaped pan- 
nier, elegantly trimmed with Malta lace, headed with black 
satin. Small coat sleeve. Price $275.. 

Then we observe the Camargot—a rich velvet pannier suit, 
Tight fitting corsage, fan sash ; skirt looped at each breadth 
with broad bands of rich silk, ending in heavy bows. The 
whole trimmed with Malta lace. Velvet bertha completes 
the suit. Price $250. 

The Biarritz—a silk poplin walking-suit—is also a center 
of attraction, and justly so. Close corsage, with Pompadour 
waist; coat sleeves; ful: pannier tunic, opened io back, and 
caught with bows trimmed with fringe and satin. Jupe, 
flounced at bottom, with same trimming as tunic. The 
pelerine has fichuw back, and is belted, crossing the corsage 
in front, trimmed with fringe with satin heading. Price 


The Nimia is one of the most elegant walking-suits in 
the exhibition. Its material is Maximilian color silk poplin. 
The Jupe is trimmed with a plaited flounce, richly embroid- 
ered with satin cords. Over this is worn the loose corsage, 
with open riviere, without sleeves. From the belted corsage 
pend four handsome square medallions, forming the tunic 


or overskirt, heavily embroidered with satin cord and trim- | 


med with ball fringe. Price $225. 

We select but a single evening-dress, which may in gener- 
al effect be taken as u sample of the entire line. It is the 
Buyonne, and is magnificent—a golden brown silk with a 
train. The skirt is trimmed on either side in French folds 

the points being ornamented with handsame tassels to 
match. With this is woro the Marie Antoinette bertha, fall- 


His 


fastened with deep sashes ; also trimmed with French folds, 
; silk fringe and heavy tasseis. Price 3350. 
Among less rich but exceedingly pretty street costumes, 


match. Price $100. 

And there isa Black Astracan Sack, which will delight 
every feminine heart. It has muff, hat and tippet to match, 
and is made of real Astracan fur. It is cut in the form ofa 





ture. In it she represents the best school of acting—the 
natural school. Her style -is simple, unaffected, true. She 
identifies herself in the minutest shading with the charac- 
ter, and thrills by reason of the reality of the picture which 
she presents. ‘Mrs, Routh”’ is an unusually exacting char- 
acter. It is the reverse of theatrical, and permite no stage- 
tricks. Human nature, pure and simple. is its essence ; and 
to fall short of nature, by even a hair’s breadth, i» the de- 
lineation, would be to make it ludicrous. Miss Annie Clarke 
sters it, and lds it, and renders it one of the most ex- 
quisite pieces of acting ever seep upon the stage. In it she 
fairly electrified the most interested of her admirers, and 
vindicated her claim to rank as the best leading lady in the 
country. Her ption of her husband when, as by magic, 
she knows that he has murdered his companion ; her cool 
preparation for misdirecting suspicion ; her convulsive kiss 
as she leaves him to throw the overcoat into the river, in toe 
firs: act, were done with marvellous pathos and passion. 
But even the excellence of these points was overshadowed 
by her acting when she discovers, at Homburg, that her hus- 
band has become infatuated with ther woman, and when, 
pride humiliated, affection crushed, and honor outraged, 
she labors with all the ingenuity and ardor of which her 
strong nature is capable to induce the villain to fly for his 
own safety. Then, again, ber interview with her husband's 
charmer, and her closing scene with her husband, wherein 
she gives him the poison, were managed with adroitness, and 
also with a manifestation of deep, tumultuous, yet subdued 
feeling which moved every heart in the audience. Mr. 
Shewell was hardly less successful as ‘* Routh,’ portraying 
the feverish excitement of the character with admirable ac- 
curacy, und delicately alternating the stormy moods which 
come to such men at home with the mask of calmness and 
joyousness which they are forced to wear in public. It is 
one of Mr. Shewell’s best efforts. Mr. Murdoch takes a new 
line and displays ability init. It is that of the half-sophis- 
ticated yet cute boy of all work, who is not feared, but 
whose irrepressible curiosity leads him to see and to hear 
everything, and is made available in the detection of the real 
criminal and in the exonoration of one who is unjustly ac- 
cused. The part was sustained with much spirit. Mr. J. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WHAT ALL SHOULD DO. 
All should be honest every day, 
And do the right as well as say ; 
All should each morning. when ‘tis fair, 
Go out and quaff the pure sweet air. 
All should with care select their food, 
And nothing eat but what is good. 
By thus obeying nature's laws, 
For sickness there will be no caure. 
All who have Bors who need new ‘‘CLorues,”’ 
Should take them down to GeorGe Fenyo’s, 
19 and 22 Dock SquaRz, 
And purchase each a “New Surr” there. 


MARRIAGES. 
































In this city, 28th ult., by Rev. E. E. Hale, Adams Sher- 
man Hill to Caroline Inches. daughter of William Dehon. 
Zith ult., by Rev. John Hartwell, Mr. George M. Rogers, 
of Lexington, to Miss Mary Ann Hartwell, of Lincoln. 
In Chelsea, 3Uth ult., by Rev. C. H. Leonard, Mr. Frank 
Clement to Miss Emma Frances, daughter of B. P. Shil- 


laber. 

In Quincy, 22d ult., by Rev. John P. Wells, Everett C. 
Bumpus, Esq., of Weymouth, to Miss Emma PF. Russell, 
of 


In Worcester, 24th ult., by Rev. James M. Whiton, of 
Lynn, Henry B. Opdyke, of New York, to Miriam Biagden, 
daughter of the late James M. Whiton, of Boston. 








DEATHS. 


In this city, 21st ult., Washington Thomas, 56 yrs. 3 mos. 

24th ult., Alvah Cloutman, 53 yrs. 2 mos. 

25th ult., Mrs. Nancy Williams, relict of the late Aaron 
D. Williams. 

26th ult., Mrs. Abby Langdon Wales, widow of the late 
Thomes Beale Wales, 79. 

In Brookline, 26th ult., Augusta Holyoke, wife of Rev. 
Henry A. Miles. 

In Winchester, 21st ult., Alice B., 4 yrs. 10 mos. 2 days; 
24th ult., Nellie H., 1 yr. 3 mos. 24 days, only daughters of 
Josiah L. and Frances L. Smith. 











ry S. Hallet, of Boston, 46 





A. Smith and Mr. McClannin appeared to usual ad v4 
Miss Myers failed utterly,as she always does in characte! 
demanding the refinement, delicacy, abandon and finesse of 
a woman of the world. Nature did not intend her for such 
business. Her speech, movement, gestures, are neither la- 
dy-like nor captivating. She lacksstyle and dash. In cer- 
tain broad farces, and in such characters as ‘‘Polly Eccles,” 
in ‘‘Caste,” she is seen to much advantage, and wins ap- 
plause ; and to such business her efforts should be confined. 
| She is entirely beyond her depth in parts like that of ‘‘Mrs. 

Bembridge,”’ in this play, and continuance in them must 
sooner or later overcome her. In a certain place on the 
{ stage Miss Myers is pleasing, but she should not suffer her- 
Self to become the victim of the unmeaning, though good- 
natured, compliments of injudicious personal friendship. 
The second exception which we must take to the cast of this 
play is the detective of Mr. Burroughs, who has not discov- 
ered more capacity to present this character than he has to 
portray many others which have been intrusted to him. 
Very hard study and very great effort may in time make an 
actor of this young man, but it seems probable that he 
might do himseif greater credit, and more speedy, in some 
other vocation. Mr. Hardenburgh did an impossible Ameri- 
canized Englishman, according to the novel, in a praise- 
worthy manner, but as the dramatization is so much better 
than the novel it would be well for him to make this char- 
acter more sensible in style and more natural in demeanor, 
| in accordance with the prevailing spirit of the play and the 
other characters. ‘‘Black Sheep” should be witneased by all 
lovers of good acting, and we hope it will be revived and 
newly mounted at the Museum fora tong run. 

Lotta leaves the Boston Theater after tnis (Saturday) eve- 
ning’s performance some seven or eight thousand dollars 
richer than when she entered it, and also an established fa- 
vorite with those who visit the theater for the sole purpose 
of being amused. Her popularity is somewhat akin to that 
of Maggie Mitchell, although scarcely so well founded, inas- 
much as the latter possesses remarkable genius for the 
special though limited range of the drama which she itlus- 
trates. Nevertheless, Lotta isa very bright, joyous, petu- 
lant, sprightly little personage, wearing the aspect in every- 
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plain French sack, with coat sleeves, trimmed with fringe 
arvund the bottom, and has pockets and large round jet 
buttons, Price 3225. 

Opera Cloaks are made of every appropriate material and | 
in many different styles. One of the most striking is the | 
| Condor. It is made of white Persian velvet, exquisitely em- 
| broidered ala Chinois, in turreted points, and trimmed 
| with rich tasseled bullion and silk fringe, in brilliant colors. | 

It has the half-open sleeve of Louis XIV., and is lined with | 
| white Muscovite silk. Price $275. 
One cannot help noticing and admiring the natty little 
| French Breakfast Sacks, of which there is here « very full ; 
| assortment, all of which appeal to the eye and taste simul- 
; taneously. They are of different patterns, plain and ia col- 
ors ; are half close-fitting jackets, just covering the corsage, 
| embroidered in rich satin cord, and trimmed with bullion 
| fringe a /a Chinois. Such neat and comely garments have 
not been seen this many a day. 
| In addition we note a large assortment of cheap, plain 
j sults for traveling and street wear; and also all kinds of 
plain sacks and cloaks, in every variety of styles, 

After perusiog the foregoing outline of some of the latest | 
costumes of our times, and, what is better, after inspecting 
the quantities which are open to the view of all, the com- 
plaint of *‘nothing to wear” cannot consistently be revived. 
On the contrary, one would be likely to exclaim ‘Too 
much !"’ especially when it is remember d that everything 
for ladies’ wear, except bonnet and boots, from a calico 
gown to a full bridal outfit, can be obtained of Messrs. Jor- 
dan, Marsh & Co. at twenty-four hours’ notice. Hereafter 
American ladies need never send their orders to Paris. 
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Business Notes. 

Our old friend Georce W. Carnes, Summer street, is pre- 
pared to fit the boys in as handsome and gratifying man- 
neras usual. His establishment is an emporium of taste, 
; and he is a reliable and candid merchant. 

Messrs. C. F. Hover & Co., at their complete establish- 
| Ment, have every kind of goods for household or person- 
al use that can be desired. Their advertisements refer to 
some of their large and varied stock, but it is preéminent- 
ly the ladies’ store. 


The firm of Mcasrs. Joun Hl. Prar, Sons & Co., which 
now consists of John A. and Wm. H. Pray, J. A. Felt, J. H. 
Marsh, J. W. Adams and J. H. Temple, have been favor- 
ably known to the trade of this city and of New England 
for many years. Their warehouse has for many years been 
one of the largest in this section of the country, and their 
stock of imported and American-made carpets has always 
embraced every description of article in their line from the 
lowest prices to the highest cost. They have recently made | 
an important addition to their establisument, by connecting | 
the same with the new granite warehouse in Franklin | 
Street, which gives them an area of square feet which is not | 
surpassed by any carpet-house in this country. The mem- 
bers of the firm are all workers, and customers are sure to | 
Teceive the most courteous attention,—Journal. 











{ 
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Art Notes. | 

Brackett has completed his bust of Anna Dickinson, and 
will put it in marble when he gets a block pure enough for { 
his purpore. | 

William Hunt has come back to Boston, and exhibits in 
the gallery of Hendrickson, Doll & Richards, Summer | 
street, some very fine works. 

Thomas R. Gou!d, seulptor, goes to Europe with his fami- 
yon the 7th. His destination is Florence. He takes out | 
| several portrait and ideal busts for reproduction in marble. 
| Harvey Young has just completed some fine portraits of | 
| General Sutton ; one for the Masonic Grand Lodge of the 
| State, and two others for associations, besides one for the 
| Odd-Feliows. 





| Miss Jennie M. Keyes, formerly of this city, the soprano 
at the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y., is to appear | 
lat the October session of the Worcester County Musical 
| Convention, 

| Fine pictures of what Niagara has been and what Niagara 
| will be are on exhibition ; Church's painting at Williams & 
| Everett's, and Gignoux's at Childs & Co.'s. The latter is a 
| winter view under Table Rock, and the icy columns and | 
| frozen spray add to the weird appearance of the under-cliff i 
| view. ! 
| We learn that Ritchie's great painting representing the ~ 
, last moments of the martyred President Lincoln, will beon 
exhibition next week, at the art gallery of Howorth, Pierce 
& Co, 256 Washington street. This work has been pro- 
nounced by all who have seen it one of uncommon merit. 
The room in which Mr. Liucoln expired is portrayed with 
great accuracy, and twenty-six full-length figures are 
xrouped around the bed. The poréraits are said to be very | 
faithful, especially that of Senator Sumner. 


Dramatie Notes. 
‘Black Sheep” was acted at the Museu on Monday eve- 
| ning for the first time in America, and it is a positively good 
| play—far better in the dramatic version than in the original 
novel. It was prepared jointly by Edmund Yates (the 
‘ author) and J. Palgrave Simpson, and was brought ont in 
| London ia April. The secret of its superiority over similar 
| works is found in the fact that it pursues dramatic ends by 
dramatic means, without resort to sensation or clap-trap of 
any kind. Itis truthfal in its pictures of life and charaec- 
ter, is perfectly natural ard congruous, and, albeit it may { 
, to some extent harrow the heart, it satisfies the mind by the | 
skillful methods with which its effects are produced. The 
language of the dialogue, though not perhaps brilliant, is 
, in many points touching, and at all points appropriate and | 
careful. It would be idle to detail the plot, since so many 
| persons have perused the novel, whose incidents the play fol- 
lows with sufficient closeness, while it discards its absurdi- 
, ties. It is a tale of the affecti i ag , self-sacri- 
| Geing devotion of a noble, true-hearted wife to s husband 
| who adds to the guilt of a murderer the cruelty of a fiend, 
| and is so repulsive in every element of his nature and con- 
' duct as to cause a thrill of horror when he enters upon the 
, scene. Its movement is regular, its sentiment genuine, and 
| it is a peat, compact and telling play in three acts. It has 
| Mot been carefully mounted at the Museum, and having | 
been announced at first but for two nights, it is probable 
| that the manager miscalculated ite merit ; bat its acting in 
| all the characters except two was superiatively good. The 
central figure is ‘‘Mrs. Routh,’’ the wife, in the impersona- 
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| at the present time, and the characters are French soldiers, 


| fulfilled here. 


, tume goes, of the critic (whose personal appearance and 


| critic) should leave the stage at once. 


{ attention of a thousand eyes. 


' Democratic vote, 10,211. 


, had never before seen each other. 


| be generous and discriminating as well as wealthy, 


! junior class, who have the highest rank in Ger- 


thing she does of a spoiled child. Her lavest effort hax been 
made in Edmund Falconer’s **Fire-Fly,”’ a military, sensa- 
tional affair, founded upon *‘Ouida’s”’ novel entitled **Under 
Two Flag:.” It is in five acts, twenty scenes, and abounds 
in quickly-changing incidents. The scene is laid in Alziers, 


Arabs and English. The leading part is that of a vivandiere, 
which is represented by Lotta,who is al. ost constantly on the 
stage, clad jauntily in a eap of crimson and green veivet, 
with gold lace band; a crimson jacket laced with gold’; a 
blue skirt and red Zouave trousers underneath; white 
stockings, and black boots laced with red strings, so that her 
appearance is very pleasant to behold. Her performance 
consists of singing, dancing, prancing, drumming, stamp- 
ing her little foot. and jumping into the arms of Mr. Thorne, 
who is always ready to catch her, and who himself imper- 
sonates a character pervaded by sadoess iu a dignified and 
pleasing manner. The piece was evidently written for Lotta, 
aud it fits her exactly. No one else would be tolerable in it, | 
but she elicits constant applause, and interests vast audi- | 
ences from the coummencement to the close. 

On Mond y evening Mr. Edwiu Booth, the greatest of liv- 
ing tragedians, will e an engag tat the Boston. 
Such an event is always hailed with genuine satisfaction by 
persons of cultivation, and the engagement promises to 
surpass in brilliancy those which Mr. Booth has heretofore 





Mrs. Chanfrau ia to make her first appearance of the sea- 
son at Srliwyn’s on Monday, in the character of Miss 
O'Leary, in Buckstoae’s comedy of ‘‘ Leap Year.” Her 
beauty and refinement have made hera prime favorite in 
this city, and her welcome will doubtless be something out 
of the common course. 

We find the following in the Boston correspondence of 
the Springfield Republican :— 

The first performance of ‘Fowl Play,” a burlesque of 
Charles Reade’s famous novel, at Selwyn’s Theater,on Mon- 
day evening, was enlivened by an event which has no paral- 
lel in our dramatic history. It has been the absorbing sub- 
ject of conversation in theatrical circles all the weea, and 
deservesa fuller notice than the meager mention our papers 
gave it. The dramatic critic of one of our dailies has ren- 
dered himself quite unpopular among actors and actresses, 
by reason of his captious style of criticism ; he seems to 
bend all his energies, so they aay, to the discovery of flaws, 
and rarely recognizes a merit in any dramat.c performance. 
Of one actor at Selwyn’s he had : epeated|ly said that he (the 
actor) never represented actual personages on the stage— 
that, in fine, he did not ‘shold the mirror up to nature” 
Opportunity offering in this burlesque, Mr. Ketchum, tha 
actor referred to, determined to 41] the critic’s pill for once. 
Beingseast for the part of Michael Penfold, Ketchum got 
himself up in an almost perfect counterpart, so far as cos- 


style of dress, by the way, are somewhat remarkable). The 
imitation approached very pearly a fac simile, dress, gait 
and manner. Indeed, the disguise was so thorough that 


when Ketchum came on the stage, dressed for his part, just | 219 Washington Street, eppesite Franklin 
' before the curtain rose, Mr. Selwyn, standing at a little di-- 





tance. catching sight of him. gave orders that Mr. (the 
When the curtain 
rose, and Ketchum went on. there was a moment's hush, 
and then a majority of the audience, recognizing the por- | 
dered the progress of the play. The original of the portrait | 
sat very near the stage, and divided with Mr. Ketchum the 





last year. Last year the same towns gave Cham- 
berlain 57,402 votes, Pillsbury 45,220. Increase 
of Republican vote, this year, 18,733; increase of 
Aggregate vote, last 
year, 102,322; aggregate vote this year, 131,266 
ncrease of vote 28,044. The Senate stands 29 
Republicans to 2 Democrats; last year, 25 Repub- 
licans to 5 Democrats. Last year the House 
stood 105 Republicans to 46 Democrats. Now 
there are 119 Republicans elected to 30 Demo- 
crats, with no returns from one district and a tie 
vote in another. 

The citizens of Minnesota are to vote on the 
question of negro suffrage at the election in 
November. The vote is to be on the same ballot 
as the general ticket. 





Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

John Owen of Cambridge was again examined 
on Friday for shooting Michael Shehan while 
the tellow was stealing fruit in his garden, but 
as the boy could not appear and the result of the 
wound is yet doubtful the case was continued. 

Otis H. Horton, a small dealer in fancy goods 
in Roxbury, has disappeared in company with 
Florence R. Cameron, a girl in his employ. He 
left a wife and three children homeless in Easton, 
having sold his house there and pocketed the pro- 


TION, No. 48 Summer street, corner of Arch. All moneys 
trait. burst into peals of laughter, which for some time hin- | deposited in this institution, commence drawing interest on 
the first day of each month. 


the interest on deposits at tae rate of seven per cent. per 


SPECIAL NOTICES. : 


TO THE REPUBLICANS OF MAS. 
The Executive Committee of the Kepublican State Commit- 
tee are organized for the Presidential Campaign, with Hon. 
Joun M. 3. WituiaMs as Chairman, and CaaxLes W. SLack 
as Secretary and Treasurer. 
Eacu Grant Cus iN THE State is requested to send at 
once to the undersigned its /ocation, and the names of its 
President and Secretary, for record. 
The Committee have nc Public Speakers in their employ- 
ment. They leave to the several towns their own selection 
and payment of Speakers for political purposen To aid 
| them, however, the State Committee accredit and recom- 
| mend certain gentlemen as capable and worthy of address- 
ing the public on the topics involved in the present canvass. 
A list cau be procured on application. 
SPEAKERS are requested to record their appointments in a 
book kept for the purpose at Head-Quarters, that applica- 
tions may the more easily be answered. 
Documents will be sent from the Congressional Republi- 
can Committee upon application, through the undersigned, 
at wholesale prices. A list is kept at Head-quarters. 
The undersigned will be in attendance daily, at Head- 
quarters, from 11 to 1 o'clock, to confer with Kepublicans, 
and answer inquiries pertaining to the campaign. 
Per order Executive Committee, R. 8. C., 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Repvustican IHFAaD-QUARTERS, 8 BRoMFIELD STREET, Boston. 
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A Winter View from under Table Rock, by REGIS 


GIGNOUX. 
On Exhibition at 


A. A. CHILDS & CO’S 


GALLERYZT OF ART, 
Oct. 3. tf 127 Tremont Street. 


xe RITCHIE’'S GREAT PAINTING. 


“DEATH OF LINCOLN.’’ 


Containing twenty-seven full-le ngth portraits from life, 
and a view of the room in which Lincoln expired. 
On Exhibition for a short time at the Art Gallery of 


HOWORTH, PIERCE & CoO., 
256 Washington Street. 
Oct. 3. tf 


Ie OLD BAY STATE LECTURES.— 
The tifth Course of the Old Bay State Lectures will be giv- 
en in Music Hatt, on THURSDAY EVENINGS of each 
week, commencing October 22, with a new lecture by 


JOIIN B. GOUGH, ESQ. 
ENTITLED 


“CIRCUMSTANCES.” 
To be followed by 
October 29. Rev. HENRY WARD BERCHER. 
Subject, Political Aspect of the Country.’’ 
November 5, Miss OLIVE LOGAN. 
Subject—‘‘Stage Struck.’’ 
November 12, Gen. J. L. CHAMBERLAIN, Governor o 
Maine. 
Subject—Battle of Gettysburg. 
November 19, Rev. E. H CHAPIN, D.D. 
December 3. FREDERICK DOUGLAS. Esq. 
December 10, Col. JOHN W. FORNEY. 
December 17, Kev. BISHOP M. SIMPSON, D.D. 
December 24, WENDELL PHILLIPS, Esq. 
December 31, Miss ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
Organ Concert each evening at7 o’ciock, by Mrs. L. 8. 
FROHOCK. 
The whole series will be reserved. Price of tickets for the 
course $2 und $3, accoiding tw location. For sale only at 
Music Hall. 
Sale will commence at 9 o’clock on Monday, Sept. 28. 
Persons who are still iu the country can order their tickets 
by mail or otherwise. 2t Sept. 26. 


2. 2 UU 8 C HH” 8 
NEW PAINTING 
—or— 
NIAGARA! 

On exhibition at 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 





Sept. 12. ae 


The extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes 


In New York, 25th ult., suddenly, of heart disease, Hen- 


SACHUSETTS.—SPECIAL ATTENTION REQUESTED! | 
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Cc. F. HOVEY & CO. 
Have now in store a large stock of 


Astrachan, 
Plush, 


Beavers, 
Doeskins, 


FOR LADIES’ GARMENTS 3 


FANCY CLOTHS, 


We would call special attention to our stock of 


FOR MEN AND BOYS’ WEAR. 


33 Summer Street. 
Oct. 3. 2 


and Fur Cloths, 


and Tricots, 


Fer Opera Sacks and Capes and Suits. 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN CASSIMERES, 





NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


— OF THE — 








JUST PUBLISHED: 
LITTLE WOMEN; 


Or, MEG, JO. BETH AND AMY. 
BY LOUISE M. ALCOTT. 
One vol. 16mo., with illustrations. Price $1.50. 


THE LITTLE GYPSY. 


Frem the French ef Elle Sauvage. 
BY MISS LUYSTER. 


With 12 Illustrations by Lorenz Frolich. 
12mo. Price $1.50. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROS. have just published : 
A Beek about Boys, by A. R. Hope. $1.25. 


Happy Theughts, by F.C. Burnand. Price $1.50. 





One vol. square, 


Mr. Merris’ Earthly Paradise. 4th Ed. $2.25. 
Miss Ingelew's Complete Peems, in} vol. $2.25. 


Decter Jaceb, a novel, by Miss Edwards. Price $1.50. 


Sold by all Beokeellers, and mailed post-paid by the Pub- 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Chartered by Special Act of Congress. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


PAID IN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 


OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. Clark, President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Committee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEKT, Secretary and Actuary. 








THE ADVANTAGES 
Offered by this Company are : 


IT IS A NATIONAL COMPANY, CHARTERED BY 
SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS, 1868. 





IT HAS A PAID-UP CAPITAL OF $1,000,000. 





lishers , 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Oct. 3. BOSTON. lt 
CAMPAIGN 


rLAGS, 


Banners, Transparencics, Mottoes, 
Terches, Badges, 
Capes, Belts, 
Marshals’ Sashes and Batons. 
Fireworks 
FURNISHED TO ORDER, 


POLLARD & LEIGHTON, 


14 Lremont St. (Studio Building,) Boston. 
Oct. 3. 5t 


Lanterns, 


RECONSTRUCTION !! 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH'S 
CLOTHING, 


We have just made ample provision for the complete 


**RIECONSTROUCTION ” 


BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S 
WARDROBES, 


For the Fall and Winter. 





READY-MADE CLOTHING 


duced, and is the most complete assortment in Boston. 





ENGLISH WALKING COATS, 


FOR YOUNG MEN, 


—AT THE — 


Low Price of 819.00. 


OVERCOATS MARKED DOWN! 


GEO. W. CARNES & CO, | 


43 and 45 Summer St., 


BOSTON, 


TWO DOORS BELOW HOVEY’S DRY GOODS STORE. 
Oct. 3. lt 


SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 
601 & 603 Washington Strect, Boston, 


Supplies every kind of Furniture. Bedding, Window-Shades 
Drapery Curtains. Upholstery Goods, &c. Repairs of al 
descriptions skilifully and expeditiously executed. 

3m 











WE HAVE RECEIVED A FULL STOCK OF 


Blankets, 
Quilts, 
Flannels, 


LINENS AND COTTONS, 

ae 
ENGLISH. FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURE, 


—InN— 


VARIOUS WIDTHS AND QUALITIES. 


—_—_ 


American Prints 
AT LOW PRICES, 


C.F. HOVEY & CO. 


Oct. 3. 





ceeds. 

An ultra romantic marriage was destined to 
take place in Boston, last night, of a couple whol 
The bride- 
groom, a wealthy and talented Western man, when 


TO PURCHASERS OF 
Gorham Ware. 





in the army advertised in a Boston literary paper 
for a lady correspondent, selected this lady’s an- | 
swer from the many received, and was, last night, | 
to consummate the tenor of the correspondence in | 
the fitting finale of a wedding. 

Mr. S. D. Warren of Boston, who happens to 


has established four. $50 scholarships at Amherst | 
College, to be awarded to indigent students of the 


man. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Silas James and Charles T. James suffered the | 
extreme penalty of the law in the jail at Wor-| 


cester at eighteen minutes betore eleven o'clock | ELECTRO PLATED WARE! 


last Friday forenoon, for the murder of Joseph G. 
Clark in his room in Union Block, on Main 
street, on the night of the 28th of last February. 
Hon. Erastus Hopkins of Northampton, who 
had an attack of paralysis several months since, | 
is being treated with Dr. Taylor’s Swedish move- 
ment cure in New York, and is receiving benefit 





mother hour brought the money and a grateful little note ! tion of which Miss Annie Clarke has impressed the public | from it. 
q 


Are always supplied with a full assortment of all the jead- 


‘GREAT DURABILITY, 


CROSBY, MOSS & FOSS 


ing articles manufactured by the 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOTH IN 
SOLID SILVER 


—axD— 


These goods are recommended for their 


BEAUTY OF FINISH. and 
NOVELTY OF DESIGN. 


“NEWS O UTI INE. annum for the past five years. 3m Sept. 26. sanded oy 1S Sa ee 
Political. HOUSEKEEPING “PEERLESS.” 
—— ge ag from every town in Maine show ' sieiiass 
; that Joshua L. Chamberlain (Rep.) has 75,627 
votes; E. F. Pillsbury (Dem.) 55,455; Republican GOODS Ks FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 
majority, 20,172 agairst 11,882, in the same towns AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 
sitar 
THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
THE LA&T YEAR. 


The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made: 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 





Cooking Stoves in EconoMY, SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 
tye, Roastive and Beaory. 

lst. Economy. A patented method of hea‘ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 
2d. Smp.icity. 
perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

3. CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 
4th. Bakine. 


No dust eacapes while shaking or dump- 
Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 


without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th. Roastinc. A current of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as wellasa tin kiichen 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well mouided, artistically designed and «emoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most sereiccabdle Stove in 
the market. 

Each Stove is WARRANTED to be and to do al! that is claim- 
ed for t. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


87, 89 and 91 Nerth Street, Besten. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. 
Oct. 3. 3m 











> af vv 
A NEW VOLUME 
OF MUSIC for the Young Folks. entitled THE GOLDEN 
ROBIN, containing. 1. Musical Notation. 2. Rounds and 
Exercises adapted to Physical Action. 3. Songs for All Oc- 
casions. 4. Sacred Pieces. By W. 0. Perxixs, Author of 
‘The Nightingale.” * Sabbath-Sechool Trumpet.” &c. The 
whole forming a most attractive Music Book for Juvenile 
Classes. Xchools and Seminaries, and one that cannot fail to 
be admired by all Teachers and Scholars. Price 5) cents. 





240 Washington St., Boston. 
Oct. 3. a 


Bent post-paid. OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Posssmens, 
Oct. 3. a 217 Washington Stzcet. 


Of Bunting, Silk and Cotton. 


Caps. 


Includes some of the most desirable fabrics, lately intro- 


It ia the ‘‘Pegriess,’’ because it ie superior to all other: 


It is easily managed. The re can be! 


equal temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that | 


IT OFFERS LOW RATES OF PREMIUM. 


IT FURNISHES LARGER INSURANCE THAN OTHER 
COMPANIES FOR THE SAME MONEY. 

IT IS DEFINITE AND CERTAIN IN ITS TERMS. 

IT IS A HOME COMPANY IN EVERY LOCALITY. 
ITS POLICIES ARE EXEMPT FROM ATTACHMENT. 
THERE ARE NO UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS IN 
THE POLICIES. 

EVERY POLICY IN NON-FORFEITABLE. 

POLICIES MAY BE TAKEN THAT WILL PAY IN- 
SURED THEIR FULL AMOUNT AND RETURN ALL THE 
PREMIUMS, SO THAT THK INSURANCE COSTS ONLY 
THE INTEREST ON THE ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
POLICIES MAY BE TAKEN WHICH PAY TO THE 
INSURED, AFTER A CERTAIN NUMBER OF YEARS, 
DURING LIFE, AN ANNUAL INCOME OF ONE-TENTH 
THE AMOUNT NAMED IN THE POLICY. 

“NO EXTRA RATE IS CHARGED FOR RISKS UPON 
THE LIVES OF FEMALES. 

IT INSURES NOT TO PAY DIVIDENDS, BUT AT 8O 
LOW A COST THAT DIVIDENDS WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE. 


Ga" LOCAL AGENTS ARE WANTED in every City and 
Town; and application from competent parties for such 
agencies, with suitable endorsements, should be addressed 
to the Company’s Manager for New England. 





NEW ENGLAND GENERAL AGENCY, 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
E. A. Roturns & 
W. E. Cuanpien 

J. P. TUCKER, Manacer, 
3 Merchants’ Exchange, State St., Boston. 

H. I. BOWDITCH, Mepicat Examings. 

Oct. 3. 4t 


jor the Board of Directors. 


820 MILES 


— OF THE — 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Are now finished and in operation. Although this road is 
built with great rapidity, the work is thoroughly done, and 
is pronounced by the United States Commissioners to be 
first-class in every respect, before it is accepted, and before 
any bonds can be issued upon it. 

Rapidity and excellence of construction have been secured 
by a complete division of Jabor, and by distributing the 
twenty thousand men employed along the line for long dis- 
tances at once. It is now probable that the 


Whole Line to the Pacific will be 
Completed in 1869. 


The Company have ample means of which the govern- 
ment grants the right of way, and all necessary timber and 
other materials found along the line of its operations ; also 
12 800 acres of land to the mile, taken in alternate sections 
oneach side of its road; also United States Thirty-Year 
Bonds, amounting to from $16,000 to $48,000 per mile, ac- 
cording to the difficulties to be surmounted on the various 
sections to be built, for which it takes a second mortgage as 
security, and it is expected that not only the interest, but 
the principal amount may be paid in services rendered by 
the Company in transporting troops, mails, &c. 

THE EARNINGS OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
from its way or local business only, during the year ending 
June 3), 1868, amounted to over 


FOUR MILLION DOLLARS, 


which, after paying all expenses, was much more than suf- 
ficient to pay the interest upon its Bonds. These earnings 
are no indication of the vast through traffic that must fol- 
low the opening of the line to the Pacific, but they certain- 
ly prove that 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


upon such a property, costing nearly three times their 
amount, 





Are Entirely Secure. 


The Union Pacific Bonds run thirty years, are for $1000 
each, and have coupons attached. They bear annual inter- 
est, payable on the first days of January and July, at the 
Company's office, in the city of New York,at the rate of 
six per cent. in gold. The principal is payable in gold at 
maturity. The price is 102, and, at the present rate of 
gold, they pay a liberal income on their cost. 

A very important consideration in determiniog the value 
of these bonds is the length of time they have to run. 

It is well known that along bond always commands a 
much higher price than a short one. It is safe to assume | 
that during the next thirty years, the rate of interest in the | 
United States will decline as it has done in Europe, and we 
have a right to expect that such six per cent securities as 








CUSTOM DPEPARTMENT, 
OAK HALF, 


We have received a CHOICE SELECTION Of GOODS, 
of the best manufactures, consisting of 


OVERCOATINGS, 


VIZ: Chinchillas, Mescew,Caster and Damik 
BEAVERS. 


BUSINESS SUITINGS, 


Real Baaneckburn Cheviets, English Mel- 
toms, Eddy’s, Harris’s, Lippitt’s, Utica, 
and Other Celebrated Makes. 


DRESS SUITINGS, 


Walfing’s, Beckhacker’s, Schuahkel’s, Trie 
Cets, in all colors—French and German Binch 
and Colored Cloths and Deeskius. 
Also, a full assortment of 
FRENCH, ENGLIIH AND AMERICAN 


FANCY CASSIMERES, 





ti Orders promptly executed and perfect satisfaction 
warranted. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


OAK HALL---323 & 34 Nerth St., Beaten. 
Oct. 3. 4t 





THE GRECIAN BEND. 


WHAT IT IS, how it grew 
intoa national calamity. I¢ ie met 
a new thing. Symptoms and 
treatment. A small volume profuse- 
ly illustrated. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 20 cents. Address GRE- 
CIAN BEND PUBLISHING CO., 39 
Park Row, New York. Trade sup- 
ar» 7 J. DYER & CO., School street, Boston. 

t. it 








HING MACHINE 


— AND — 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 


ORANGE JUDD, Rev. BISHOP SCOTT, SOLON ROBIN- 
SON, Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Mrs. LAURA 
E. LYMAN, Pror. E. L. YOUMANS, 


And thousands of others, will tell you that DOTY’S WASH 
ING MACHINE, and the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRING 
ER are a reai success and save their cost in clothing every 
year, besides saving more than half the Time and Lasor of 
washing. Send the retail price,— Washer, #14, extra Wring- 
er, $9,—and we will forward either or both machines, frre of 
freight, to places where no one is selling, and #0 sure are we 
that they will be liked, that we agree to refund the money 
if any one wishes to return the machines, free of freight, 
after a month's trial aceording to directions. 
Large discounts to canvassers and the trade everywhere. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


Gencral Agent, 97 Water Street, Besten. 
P.S.—Wringers of all kinds repaired. eop6m Apr. 18. 
FIELD SPORTS. 
CROQUET GAMES, 


Of superior strength and finish. 


AUNT SALLY. 


A popular field-game, combining exercise and amusement 


ARCHERY. 


Bows and Arrows adapted for lsdies’ and gents’ use. 


CRICKET. 


A complete assortment of all articles pertaining to the 


e BASE-BALL IMPLEMENTS, 


Of all kinds, together with a great variety of Games for in- 
dvor amusement, 


D. 0. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Street. 


NEA 








~. Pe ” ’ 
MAGEE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES. 
Magee Parlor Stoves, unrivalled for economy, 
power and beauty. 
Magee Coek Stoves, superior to any Stove ever 
sold in this market. Ten thousand of these Stoves have 
been sold within four years. 
Magee Ranges. unsurpassed in beauty of finish, 
economy and durability. 
Magee Furnaces, Brick and Portable. 
No Furnace ever sold in New England has given such 
general satisfaction as the 


MAGEE FURNACE. 


It is economical in fuel, and possesses all the good qualities 
desirable for heating houses and public buiidings in the 
most satisfactory manner. Every Furnace warranted. 


POND & DUNCKLEE, 


87 & 80 Blackstone Street. 


WOOD HANGINGS. 
THE WOOD HANGINGS COMPANY, 


—AaT— 


43 Summer street, 


Is now doing the most beautiful and satisfactory work. 
Their wood has now been on plastered walls through cold 
and hot weather, and has borne the tests of steam and 
furnace heat, without cracking or peeling. It stands just 
as well as paper, and in some cases better. 

The Company has done a large amouat of work in this 
vicinity, and it has given the most 


PERFECT SATISFACTION. 
NOTHING COULD BE MORE BEAUTIFUL UPON THE 
WALLS OF 


Dining Rooms, 
Hiallis, 
Libraries, 
Chambers, 
Vestibules, or 
Bath Rooms, 


than the various kinds of wood which are used, some of 
which are very rare. 


The Company Warrant their Werk. 
Orders received at 


43 Summer street, 
(Up One Flight.) 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


Crt OF BOSTON.—Sewers.—In the Board 
of Aldermen, Sept. 24, 1864. Ordered, That due no- 
tice be given that this Board will, on Monday next, at four 
o’clock P. M., take irito consideration the expediency of 
constructing Common Sewers in Wareham Street, and in 
Tremont street from Kentow to Kendall streets, and of as- 





these will be held at as high a premium as those of this gov- 
ernment, which, in 1857, were bought in at from 2) to 23 
per cent.above par. The export demand alone, may pro- 
| duce this result, and as the issue of a private corporation, 
| they are beyond the reach of political action. 

| The Company believe that their bonds, at the present rate, | 
| are the cheapest security in the market, and the right to ad- 
vance the price at any time is reserved. Subscriptions will 
| be received in Boston by 

MATTHEW BOLLES & CO, 90 State street, 

C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 

TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY, 74 State street, 
STONE & DOWNER, 25 State street, 

B. W. GILBERT, 18 State street, 

SPENCER, VILA & CO., 13 Congress street, 

PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 

i NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 

FOGG BRO’S & BATES, 20 Congress street, 

PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 State street. 

JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 5 Devonshire street, 


| And in New York, | 
At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nasesan St., 








| 





—AND BY — 


Jekhn J. Cisce & Sen, Bankers, Ne. 359 


Wall Street, 


And by the Company's advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds par | 
in New York, and the Bonds will be sent, free of charge, by | 
return express. Parties swhscribing through local agents, will 
look to them for their safe delivery. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP FOR 1868 has just been pub- 
lished by the Company, giving fuller information than is | 
possible in an advertisement, respecting the Progress of the 
Work. the resources of the Country traversed by the Road, 
| the Means for Construction. and the Value of the Bonds, 
which will be sent free on application at the Company's of- 
fices, or to any of the advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
Oct. 2 ot 











sessing the expense thereof on all persons who may enter 

their particular Drains into such Common Sewers, or who, 

by any remote means, shall receive any benefit thereby. 

Any person making objections thereto will then and there be 

heard. 8. F. McULEARY, City Clerk. 
Oct. 3. lt 


Ce. OF BOSTON.—WipestxG Dover Sr. 
In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 28, 1865. Whereas, in 
the opinion of the Board, the safety and convenience of the 
inhabitants requires that Dover street should be widened on 
its southerly side to sixty feet, between Harrison avenue and 
Albany streets, as shown on a plan in the office of the City 
Surveyor. it is therfore hereby Ordered, That due notice be 
given to all parties interested, that this Boars intend to wid- 
en thestreet before mentioned, by taking a portion of their 
land and laying the same out asa public street, and that 
Monday, the twelfth day of October, at four o’elock P. M., 
is assigned as the time for hearing any objections which 
may be made thereto. 5. ¥. McULEARY, City Clerk. 
Oct. 3. at 








‘CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


on WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


G3 From Long Wharf. Aj 
The Al Extreme Clipper-Ship 


N. BOYNTON, 


BYEER.: i553 Se appa eo bce eae Comaaay DER. 

This famous Boston-built ship is two years old, and all 
her passages have been so remarkably short that they have 
been particularly noted by the press. The same captain 
will command her upon this voyage, and we confidently an- 
ticipate a remarkably short e 

NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
127 State 8t., corner of Breat. 
— Stevens, Baker & — in san Francisco. 
Uct. 





Pes GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF. 
The beautiful new Al Clipper-Ship, 
SOUTHERN CROSS, 
ATKINS HUGHES. ............ .. ++. COMMANDER, 


is now receiving cargo for the above port, amd will be 
promptly 


despatched. 
Shippers will oblige by the early delivery of theim engage- 


ts. 
For freight, apply to GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS, Ne. 314 


State street. 


Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchart & 
\. Sept. 18. 


a then 
SSR To ener ceca 
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The Topics of “Templeton.” 
MEN AND POLITICS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


{From the Hartford Courant.] 
MR. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

The Adamses have been illustrious through 
more generations than almust any other Ameri- 
can family, and when their latest descendant ap- 
pears as the representative man of one of the great 
parties of the nation in Massachusetts, it is but 
natural to suppose that he has distinguishing 
qualities that justify this preference shown for 
him. If those who think thus realized how ex- 
ceeding weak is the Democratic party of our 
State, how almost destitute it ie of men of even the 
second or thifd class among its Jeaders, and how 
poor are the prospects that it holds out to ambi- 
tious youth te join its ranks, they would attach 
much less importance to such distinction., When 
the Democrats invited Mr. Adams to come among 
them, they tad just one lure only to hold out. 
This was, that they could give him notoriety. 
In default of ething more’ substantial and 
honorable, notoriety answered Mr. Adams’ ambi- | 
tions « He more of this even than he’ ex- 
pected; for 1 don’t think, at the beginning. that 
anybody thought of carrying the joke so far as 
as to nominate him for Governor. It is doubtful 
if he even was nominated till this year. The con- 
vention of last season was the feeblest gathering 
in numbers and intelligence that the party ever 
held, and a.strong opinion prevails that Mr. Ad- 
ams was put upon its delegates by a cheat in the 
counting of the votes. But he got the candidacy, 
and the Democrats got an old Federal name to 
fall down and worship in the person of a repre- 
sentative who caricatured all the bad traits and 
possessed ofily a shadow of the good ones, of his 
family. * The Democrats of our State have been 
degenerate enough to exult over and enjoy this 
sfate of affairs, and Mr. Adams has been made 
happy also. He has strutted round with a pom- 

ity that looks as if he really had persuaded 
imself that his course had been an honorable 
one, and he exhibits an absurd egotism in his 
public acts and addresses. The Republicans 
might have sloughed off a hundred such eccentric 
young gentlemen as himself, and never realized 
that any strength had gone out out from them. 
I think that Mr. Adams himself in the beginning 
did not feel that his defection was one that would 
be greatly lamented. The fuss that the Demo- 
crats made over him is what has really turned 
his head, and brought him to do such silly acts as 
was the writinz, for instance, of his letter of ac- 
ceptance of the nomination for Governor publish- 
ed last’ week. In this letter this absurd young 
man recites his own opinions as if the world were 
listening in breathless wonder for instruction 
from an oracle. He patronizes his own party in 
the most offensive tone and spirit, and gives out 
the impression that his acting with it is really a 
condescension on his part; he treats the Republi- 
cans as if most of the acts of their leaders were- 
really too obviously acts of fully to merit the no- 
tice of so serenely dignified an individual as him- 
self; and he announces with truly asinine pom- 
posity opinions upon governmental affairs that 
were axioms ages almost before he was born, as 
if they were original discoveries, the fruit of 
some profound thinking on his part. Mr. John 
Quincy Adams is really getting a trifle too ridi- 
culous. His reticent parent, who succeeded so 


well in repressing this over-exuberant scion uf 


the house, on his return from England, for some 
months, ought to take him in hand again. The 
case is a dangerous and peculiar one. I have 
heard of parties bursting, though the Democrat- 
ic party with us is in more danger of a collapse, 
as a general thing; but this swelling sersation is 
with the candidate instead of the party in the 
present instance, and he has got it very severely 
about the head. 
OPPOSITION TO GENERAL BUTLER. 

This is taking definite form, at last. It does 
not disappoint me. It has its fountain-head here. 
It comes from a certain old fogyism that belongs 
to the eminently respectable class of Republicans 
who don’t altogether iike the downright ways of 
the General, and still more from a moneyed in- 
fluence which somehow feels itself threatened by 
him. This sentiment is warmly welcomed to 
expression in the Advertiser, and rather grudging- 
ly allowed voice in the Zranscript; the Traveller 
won't hear to it for a moment; and the Journal, 
though very strongly approached to declare on its 
side also, has steadily resisted, and maintained its 
character as the most useful and reliable Repub- 
lican journal of the State. The idea, at first, ap- 
parently was, to carry the district convention 
against Butler; for these innocent politicians real- 
ly thought the people shared their dislike to him. 
But the towns that have elected, and two of them 
are large and important ones, having chosen full 
Butler delegations, and nearly, if not quite, every 
other being sure to do the same thing, the eyes of 
State street, of Beacon street, and of Brookline, 
are opened, and they for once begiu to under- 
stand the people. They start off next ona bolder 
scheme of opposition. The talk now is that they 
are to call a second convention and bring out 
another candidate. So they have gone busily to 
work in all the towns of the district to find men 
who are disaffected toward Butler, in order to get 
delegates for this convention. The nucleus for it 
will probably be some half-dozen Congressional 
aspirants whom Butler’s invasion of the district 
blighted last year. ‘The candidate to run against 
him is not yet decided on. The statement is made 
that Mr. Richard UL, Dane, Jr., of Cambridge, 


was talked of and was willing to be used, but | 


that this second incursion from the outside was 
too mach for Essex voters to bear. General 
Schouler has been ready and waiting, all along, 
but it is felt that a better man is needed to beat 
Butler. There is a quandary on this point. The 
candidate must be a man who will take Demo- 
cratic votes; otherwise, he will not only fail to 
defeat Butler, but he will show how very small is 
this faction who oppose him. He must stand well 
locally with the voters, too, and have the advan- 


retty sure to elect, too. It began on Monday, 
by selecting a candidate for District-Atturney 
such as ‘‘the ring’’ that has m affairs at the 
City Hall this year did not want, but one who, 
besides being sound in his integrity and sound in 
his’ Republicanism, has the endorsement of men 
of all parties at the bar and on the bench. 
good is he, that I almost anticipate a combin ion 
of the bummers with the Democrats against him. 
He will be elected. 





" MISCELLANY, 
Susmer.—(By Harriet Miller Davidson. )— 


Blow, flowers, yellow and red, 
Down in the garden fair; 
Sing, birds, with love-notes strong, 
In your swinging bowers in the air. 
Sing, birds; blow, flowers; 
Swing censers of sweetness high, 
For the festival time of earth is begun, 
And solemn, and sweet, and glad in one, 
Is the summer that draweth nigh. 
Blow, lilies, stately and tall, 
Robed in your silver sheen; 
Sing, glad father-birds, over the nest, 
Up in the tree-tops green. 
Sing, birds; blow, flowers; 
Ring out your anthems sweet; 
Little leaves, clap your innocent hands ; 
Summer is thrilling through all the lands, 
With the touch of her golden feet. 
Flame out, wall-flowers, in flery brown; 
Ope, early rose-buds of June; 
Brood, mother-birds, in silent joy, 
Waiting is over soon. 
Sing, birds; blow, flowers; 
Faint stirrings of life begun 
Will come below in the thrilling nest, 
Under the mother-bird’s love-warm breast, 
And the crown of her life be won. 
Brighten, O flowers, with the brightening days 
Down in the garden fair; 
Peal out, O birds, your passionate notes, 
On the quivering summer air. 
Blow, flowers; sing, birds; 
Summer time fleets amain; 
Bind my heart with a chain of song, 
So shall its pulses beat brave and strong, 
When winter-time comes again. 


—Frazer’s Magazine. 


O_p Times axnp Mopern.— Mr. Thomas 
Wright has published in London a new edition of 
his ‘‘Caricature History of the House of Hano- 
ver.” It contains 500 illustrations, and is among 
the queerest of modern histories. The deduction 
some critics have made from it is that manners, 
costumes, habits, amusements and conversation 
under the House of Hanover were a chaos of ex- 
travagance, meanness, coarseness and ugliness, — 
but this is exaggerated. Licentiousness, wanton- 
ness and gross debauchery, seem never to have 
been so avowed in England, however, as they 
were a hundred years ago. To sit in a box and 
watch a lady from Paris throw her legs about and 
otherwise outrage sober propriety is not a good 
thing, but it is better than what used to take place 
at the masquerades of the great-grandmothers of 
Mile. Schneider's patrons «nd _patronesses. 
“There were scenes in the upstairs rooms,” says 
an eye-witness in 1774, “too gross for repetition; 


|_I saw ladies and gentlemen together in attitudes 


that would have disgraced the Court of Comus.’”’ 
Then consider the disregard of physical cleanli- 
ness. Eveybody knows the mass of wool, tow, 
hemp, lard, pomatum, and other things, which rose 
above the head, and the long time during which 
the structure once laboriously raised was allowed 
to remain undisturbed in its place. Just a hun- 
dred years ago last month, a correspondent of the 
London Magazine, quoted by Mr. Wright, de- 
scribes the hair-dresser as asking a lady how long 
it was since her “head’’ had been opened or re- 
paired. ‘She answered ‘Not above nine weeks;’ 
to which he replied ‘That was as long as a head 
could well go in summer.’’’ The description 
which follows of the opening of the head is too 
disgusting for Mr. Wright to venture to reproduce 
it. Whatever the comparative inner morality of 
this age, we do keep clean the outside of the cup 
and the platter. 


Dress 1n Retation To Figurr.—In adapting 
the dress to the shape and size of the wearer, a 
certain knowledge of drawing and of the proper 
proportions of the figure is of course the chief 
help. There are, however, a few well-ascertained 
rules which may safely be taught. One, for 
instance, is that transverse shapes generally tend 
to lessen height and increase breadth, while 
longitudinal torms have the opposite effect. 
Another well-known rule (which I believe is 
easily explained by a reference to optical science) 
is the tendency of light colors to increase appar- 
ent size, and vice versa. People of more than 
average size should be cautious about wearing 
white or very light colors for this reason, al- 
though it must always be remembered that pro- 
portion and color impress the eye so much more 
sensibly than mere scale that this rule is a very 
subordinate one, and only to be applied after 
those more important subjects have been thorough- 
ly considered. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that more than average size necessarily 
involves a certain degree of conspicuousness, 
which makes any peculiarity of dress doubly 
undesirable in such cases. A small person may 








tage of an acquaintance with them that Butler 
lacks, to aid him. Such a man is difficult to 
find. I suppose a good, square, radical Repub. 


wear with impunity both colors and shapes 
which would be inexcusably striking on a large 
figure. Nothing goes so far to redeem unusual 
size as complete repose both in frm and color. 
Much trimming, loose ends and streamers, frills 
and furbelows, and caprices of all kinds, are apt 
to become intolerable when magnified, while on a 
small scale they may please, by a certain flutter- 
ing airiness which is in keeping with the impres- 
sion of a tiny creature. But here also proportion 
may almost reverse the effect of scale. A short, 
heavy figure may even more imperatively need 
quietness in dress than one of twice its actual 
volume which has run up into slenderness. And 
this naturally leads me to the second respect in 


lican, of the anti-Butler stamp, like Willard P. | which dress should be adapted to the wearer, 
Phillips, would hardly get more votes among the |! namely, character; which, indeed, is scarcely 


Democrats than Ben himself; while a fishy back- 
slider, like Schouler, could not carry many votes 
that were not Democratic. This whole move- 
ment is a grossly demoralizing one, and, in a 
closely-contested State, would be frowned down 
at once. As I have told vou above, there is not 
probably a town in the district the great majority 
of whose Republican voters are not for General 
Butler. Ue is likely to get every vote in the 
Nominating convention. Yet this outside move- 
ment is got up because he has chosen to show a 
little independence on a point on which Repub- 
licans are not agreed as they are upon earlier and 
more fundamental issues, aud the entorcement of 
a similar ostracism with regard to which in all 
localities would put our party into a minority in 
the nation. I know that the dest Republicans, as 
a rule, in our State, while they find no fault with 
efforts to nominate some other man in the Repub- 
lican convention, look upon this effort to oppose 
the expressed will of the majority of the party in 





the district as unwise and unfair; and I donot 
doubt that this is the vastly prevailing feeling, 
also, in other States. 
if carried out, but we are tuo strong to be serious- 
ly injured by it. 
A COUNCILLOR CONTROVERSY. 
We are promised, too, a revival of the quarrel | 


It will annoy us somewhat, | 


separable from the form on which it is impressed, 
and according to which such questions as the last 
should mainly be decided.—Cornhill Magazine. 


An Autumn Fro uic.— 


Boys and girls, come one and all, 
We'll have a run together; 
Pull down the bars, or scale the wall, 
And scamper o’er the heather. 
Bright autumn, with its quickened breeze, 
Tinges the cheek with rose; 
Whispers of frolics on the hill, 
And where the river flows. 


Then bound away, ye happy hearts, 
With merry shouts and laughing eyes; 
Fill the clear September air 
With childlike questions and replies. 
On to the orchard swift we’ll go, 
Where laden branches sweep the ground; 
Where apples in abundance grow, 
The best and ripest ever found. 
How they gleam among the leaves, 
Peer with ruddy faces out, 
Nodding answers to our laughter, 
Smiling at each merry shout. 
Then, bending to us lovingly, 


But the air was close, and above all there hov- 
ered an abounding and perceptible mustiness, a 
smell of old cheese. Soon after falling into a 
persistent and impertinent troubled sleep, I was 
roused from dreams of Indians by the stings 
and arrows of some most outrageous misfortune. 
hin jng a light and an attitude, I examined 
things) and uncovered and discovered 9,999,201 
(I lké to be exact and particular about numbers) 

camarades de lit. Evidently they had been there 
all winter, and intended to fight it out on that 
line all summer; so, as they had priority of claim 
as well as the advantage in point of numbers, I 
wrapped up what was left of mein my overcoat, 
and, with my valise tor a pillow, camped the 
night out on the floor. In the morning we made 
a thorough investigation, and such a sight never 
i saw, and never may you, I pray Heaven. 

he mystery of the boots at the door, the night 
before, became clear to our minds at once. The 
body and breeches belonging to them had been 
eaten up by these terrible things—and the boots 
would have been had they not been set outside! 
Scooping up as many of them (bugs not boots) 
as a pillow-case would hold, I tied up the mouth 
securely and sent it to the office with a card at- 
tached bearing the compliments of room 154. 
The result was that we got another room (some- 
what better than.our, former eempany), but the 
mattresses even there seemed to be stuffed with 
corn-cobs and. broken crockery, and like a trav- 
eller who has once been attacked by tigers, [ 
threaded the jungle of sleep with terror; compar- 
ing notes with others, I find all declare that there 
is not a bed fit to sleep on in the whole house. 

Spring beds one might dispense with, but why 
don’t they put in a few summer ones? 

One thing is certain, the William Henry won’t 
do fur Charles Henry, and unless travellers are of 
my sweet temper, the gentle Gale who keeps it 
must have a hurrcane tearing through his halls 
and about his ears the greater part of the time. 
Think you that my dear Darling of the Fifth Av- 
enue hotel would so cntreat a stranger, when he 
might be entertaining an angel like myself un- 
awares? Verily, if he did, never more would I 
call him friend of mine! ‘‘Entertainment for man 
and beast” should not be construed to mean that 
the beasts are to be entertained on the man!—C. 
H. Webb (‘John Paul’’) in Springfield Republican. 

Cameo ENGRAVING.—¢ the art of cutting cameos 
is a species of sculpture, rather than engraving. 
There are two kinds of cameos, one of which is 
stone of different colored strata, so that the raised 
figure is of a different color from the ground, the 
other is of the conca shell. The shelis are sawed 
into squares with saws of soft iron, similar to 
those used by sculptors. After the shells are cut 
into suitable pieces, they are ground on a stone to 
their required shapes, by grinding them nicely 
on the edges and leaving them thick in the mid- 
die. After this they must be cemented ona stick 
about 6 or 7 inches long, with cement of Bur- 
gundy pitch and rosin of equal parts heated to- 
gether until they are perfectly amalgamated. The 
end of the stick is immersed in the cement while 
itis warm, and enough attaches itself to it to 
fasten the shell, which must also be slightly 
warmed or the two will not be attached. After 
being cool the shell is ready for cutting. 

To produce a likeness of an object, the best 
way is to cut the profile on paper, lay it on the 
shell and trace it out. The best gravera, the 
harder the better, are alone tit for the work, and 
they are ground down to different shaped points, 
some diamond, some oval, some chisel-shaped, 
and some round. After the likeness or design is 
traced on the shell it has to be blocked out with 
the hand, or it might be done by flat drills ina 
lathe. The blocking out is done by tracing the 
design with the diamond-pointed graver, and 
leaving the pencilings distinct and cutting away 
all the outside with chisels and gonyes, taking 
care to leave the groundwork thick enough to 
finish up. 

After the blocking out is completed, begin with 
the top of the profession in making the head, by 
leaving a space for the haira little raised and 
then engraving the features, taking great pains 
not to do too much ata cut, for if once spoiled 
there is no remedy. The neck and breast are 
done next, as cautiously as the face. The hair is 
done last and is the most difficult part to perform, 
although the uninitiated would think it the sim- 
plest, but it is the most difficult work of all, for 
no matter haw good the rest of the work may be, 
if the hair is poorly executed, the whole figure 
looks bad. In cutting the hair it must be grace- 
fully curled with delicate curves. Sculptured 
heads are the best models for the learner to 
study. 

After the figure or design is finished with the 
graver, the cameo is polished with pumice stone 
as smooth as possible, until all the marks of the 
graver disappear. It is then finished with a stiff 
tooth-brush and potter’s clay, or whiting and 
water, and afterward washed in pure water, when 
it will be observed to have that beautiful polish 
for which cameos are so justly admired and which 
made them, on account of their chasteness of col- 
oring, a very popular branch of jewelry. 

To take the cameo off the stick after it is finish- 
ed, it is necessary to heat the stick over a spirit- 
lamp until the cement warms, when it is ready 
for framing. 

Tue Sistine Maponna.—It seems to me that 
there can be bnt one voice as to the preéminence 
of the Sistine Madonna at Dresden over all other 
pictures. The Virgin with the infant Savior in 
her arms is represented as standing on luminous 
clouds, in a light at once intense and soft,—with 
a countless multitude of angel faces in the back- 
ground, as if in obedience to the command, 
“Let all the angels of God worship Him.” Be- 
neath, at her right hand, kneels the pope, St. 
Sixtus, an old man, with a face expressive equally 
of awe and of loving reverence,—his tiara lying 
on the ground at his feet. On the other side 
kneels St. Barbara,—her eyes cast down as if 
dazzled by excess of glory, and her beautiful 
countenanee indicative of rapt devotion. At the 
bottom of the picture are two child-angels—their 
forins but half revealed —whose faces cannot have 
been copied from the fairest of the children of 
men; but if the spirits nearest the eternal throne 
have visible forms, one would almost think that 
Raphael must have been prepared for his work by 
being caught up into the third heaven. Where 
everything is wonderful, what amazes me the 
most is the expression of the eyes of each mem- 
ber of the group. The Virgin’s eyes are those of 
a happy mother, yet with a prescience of far-off 
sorrow,—full, beaming, gladsome, yet with a 
slight but indelible touch of pensiveness. St. 
Barbara’s eyes are those of a beautified spirit, 
crowded, whelmed and dazed by the multitude 
and richness of heavenly visions and experiences. 
The old pope looks entranced and overwhelmed, 
and in his eyes trembles the. .Vunc dimittis. The 
eyes of the little cherubs are so broad and bright 
that they appear to be looking in every direction 
at once; they seem to pierce the beholder’s very 
soul, yet all the while they are turned intently 
heavenward. They are eyes which we feel can 
never be for an instant closed. They are brim- 
ming over with joy; they are full cf praise. One 
can think only of the spirits that cease not, day 
and night, to ery, ‘Holy, holy, holy Lord God of 
Sabaoth.’’ But the eyes of the infant Jesus,— 
how can I describe them! In everything else he 
is a human child, thus in striking contrast with 
the infant cherubs below. Ilis eyes, too, are 
those of a human child, and yet it seems as ifthey 


had a grown-up daughter. My father visited my 
house very often, fell in love with my step-daugh- 
ter and married her. So my father became my 
own son-in-law, and my step-daughter became 
my mother, because she was my father’s wife. 
Some time afterward my wife had a son—he was 
brother of my step-mother. My father’s wife, 
i. e., my step-daughter, also had a son; he was, 
of course, my brother, and in the meantime my 
grandchild, for he was the son of my daughter. 
My wife was my grandmother, because she was 
my mother’s mother. I was my wife’s husband 
and grandchild at the same time. And as the 
husband of a person’s grandmother is the grand- 
father, I was my own grandfather.’”’ After fully 
convincing himself of the immutability of the 
above facts, the victim, in a fit of despondency, 
cut his own throat with a boiled turnip. 

A Tragical Tale of the Tropics.— 
Jean Jacque Knyfe was a jolly tar 
Aboard of the steamship ‘‘Golden Star,” 
That belongs to the line of old what d’ye call, 
And sails from New York to Aspinwall. 
Kitty Bo Peep was a dusky maid, 
Whose father was in the banana trade; 
| Oranges, tov, were in his way, 
And the Bo Peeps lived at Panama Bay. 
One day Jean Jacque Knyfe left his ship, 
And across the Istlimus he took a trip; 
And in his wanderings who should he see 
But Kitty, asleep ’neath a mango tree. 
Under a mango tree, fast asleep, 
With her head on her arm, lay sweet Bo Peep; 
She looked like an angel—minus wings— 
‘Ia her snow-white muslin and other things. 


| And Jean he took and shivered his eyes, 

| And swore an oath of tremendous size, 

That any party might take his hat 

If he’d ever seen a sight like that. 

Kitty Bo Peep started up in alarm, 

And Jacque Kayfe offered to her his arm; 

You’d thought he had known her a year or two 

If you’d oaly. seen the kisses he threw. 

’T was love at first sight, Iam sure, with he, 

And ditto it was, I know, with she; 

She promised to meet him and tell her love 

That night, at nine, in the pine-apple grove. 

And there, at that witching hour in June, 

They whispered their love ’neath the round, full 
moon; 

He held her fast in his manly arms, 

And feasted his eyes on her dusky charms. 

The ring-tailed monkeys sported round, 

And the speckled snakes squirmed over the 
ground; 

The crocidile paused in his wild career 

When he heard their low-toned voices near. 

Ominous hour! sad to relate! 

A cocoanut dropped on Jean Jacque Knyfe’s 
pate, 

It doubled him up—she gave a yell— 

And down a cold corpus Jean Jacque fell! 

Bo Peep she shrieked for a glass of rum 

And an ounce of a kind of native gum, 

Which the generous neighbors, quick as flash, 

Kindly supplied her with—tor cash. 

She mixed them together, and every speck 

She—drank, and fell on her Jean Jacque’s neck; 

Then smoothed her hair and laid by his side, 

And, bidding farewell to old Bo Peep, died. 

They buried them under the Ginkgo tree— 

Jean Jacque Knytfe and Kitty Bo P. 

And round the toot of the Ginkgo’s trunk 

The mourners, I’m sorry to say, got drunk. 

And over Jean Jacque’s and Bo Peep’s grave 

The winds and the bald-faced monkeys rave ; 

This for a trysting place they choose— 

The aforesaid monkeys and kangaroos. 

Stranger! if ever you pass that way, 

Remember the lovers of Panama Bay ; 

Find the Ginkgo tree, under which they sleep, 

Where the gay gorillas their vigils keep. 





Autumn Days. — Autumn has really come! 
Near a week ago, my five-year-old boy, with the 
intuitive perception of things which causes par- 
tridge-chicks to ‘‘break and take cover’’ when 
suddenly startled, said, ‘Oh, I wish the leaves 


in the conversation or in the somber evening 
shade of our broad pleasant common to suggests 
his words. But though the gardens were never 
richer in floral beauty, and though the frost has 
not yet begun to trace upon our forest trees the 
lines where beauty lingers until the dead of 
winter; the spirit of the Fall is abroad in the air, 
and we all, consciously or not, feel his influence. 
The flower-garden which, in May, modestly ap- 
pealed to us through its delicately allied tints of 
leat and flower, now boldly challenges with 
strongly contrasted hues, rich purple or yellow, 
on glossy or dead green backgrounds, and will 
accept no minor tribute of admiration. Thus 
will stand through short, bright days, the aristo- 
cratic dahliz, the velvety marigold, and then on 
some bright, still night, they too will learn the 
great mystery, and in the morning they will hang 
their poor powerless arms by their sides, and out 
of their drooping heads sow along the brown } 
earth sadness. and the thoughts of death. But | 
that is weeks off, as yet, we hope, and we will 
enjoy what is without borrowing trouble. What 
a change has come over the corn, too! Only a 
few short weeks ago, and, as an imaginative 
writer has it, ‘‘the corn, thrusting its pointed 
shoots through the surface-earth, upon each tiny 
bayonet point impaling the gaunt figure of fam- 


wouldn’t fall;” and at the time there was nothing | 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Sept. 5. 188 Milk Strect, Boston. ly 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CA TERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonab’ 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


argeorsmall. Every requisite furnished from Table 

Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 

Superior {ce-Creams, Cake and Coufec- 

siounry of all sorts Aug. 1. 





REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & €. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bronntield St., Boston. 
Sept. 5. tf 


AGRICULTURAL | 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors te NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
: SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ero. 








Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
Aug. 1. 3m 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO.. 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
&™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
Tachers Oct. 3. 


AN HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


Tur Largest Frrst-Ciass Hore, 1x New ENGLAND.—Con- 
taining Vertical Railway; Apartments with Bathing and 
Water Conveniences connecting; Billiard Lalls, Telegraph 
Office, and Cafe. 


LEWIS RICE & SON, 


Aug. 29. Proprictors. 





ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
G TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. July 4 
HOWEKE 
SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 
General N. E. Agents, No. 59 Bromfield street, Boston. 
July 25. 38m 


FURNISHIN 
GOODS. 


JAMES G. HAYNES, 


Nos. 162, 164, and 168 Harrison Ave, 





HOUSE 





ine;’’ then with rustling leaves and graceful 
head, nodding acquaintance to its fellows, for a| 
season, the ornament of the farm; now stands | 
stripped of its lettering and gilding, the incarna- | 
tion of the most prosaic fact by the most poetical | 
of processes. Evenin the narrow road leading 
to our river-meadows, bordered by willows and | 
backed by woods, there is no mistake possible; 
for the new smell of the willow is no more, but 
one suggestive of passing on; and all the wealth 
of odor with which this clambering grape-vine 
endowed the neighborhood, making the nose, by | 
the necessities of respiration, a wine bibber, is | 
gone, quite gone. The boneset, with its reddish- 
brown tufted blossoms, the pendant elderberries, 
black and shining as the beads of a nun, repre- | 
sent the department of wild flowers, so far as this | 
road is concerned, unless one will penetrate into | 
the near bog, and break one of the cat-o’-nine- 
tails that stand so firmly, just out of reach, 
towering above the rushes which surround, and 
have heretofore kept pace with them. But to 
one who had known the country in the spring or 
early summer in no respect would the change 
seem greater than in the animal life, and eepe- 
cially the birds. Where be now your robins, 
your sparrows and your boblinks which were | 
wont in the early mornings to give matinees, | 
| from which the listener used never to come away | 
disappointed, nor performer to stay away from | 
sudden indisposition¢ Not one, and he who} 
would find his old favorites must know where to 
look for them. The sparrow still hangs about 
our hedges, but he is a mere bankrupt in the 
niatter of notes, and we keep him for the same | 
| Teason that the broken soldier was kindly bade 
}to stay. The pied boblink, losing his vocal power 
‘and pretty dress about the same time, and hav- 
jing little left to recommend him, has taken him- 
/self away to the marshes of Maryland, where as | 
the reed-bird, he will live for a while, until the 
|“westering winds” of the later fall compel him 
‘to a further migration, when he will turn up in 
| Carolina, with another alias and more flesh on 








Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces. Furniture, Carpeting, 
and Crockery Ware, Glass, Brittannia, and Plated Ware. 
Tin, Wooden, and Japanned Ware. Family Lard Ware. 
Brushes, Brooms, Mats, &c., &e. 

Agent for Magee Furnaces, Cooking, Parlor, and Office 
Stoves, 

All kinds of Sheet Iron and Tin Work promptly attend- 
ed to. 3m Sept. 19. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picnics, 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
Inessenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 
Between CoMMON AND WARRENTON. 3m 


al 

PIANO PUPILS 
WILL EASILY ACQUIRE a knowledge of playing by using 
* RICHARDSON’S NEW METILOD,”’ a book that has no 
equal, and is employed by all the principal teachers. 
Price 33.75. Mailed postpaid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustisners, 

3t 277 Washington street. 


July 4 


Sept. 19. 


FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 


= ITALIAN and STORE AWNINGS, FLAGS, 

3 peed TENTS, BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- 
SIGNS, SACKINGS, &c., manu- 

factured. FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING, & 

ERS, and TENTS for sale and to let. DE ‘ORATIONS fur- 

nished and executed FLAGS for POLILICAL and other 

CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROPES, BLOCKS, &c., furnished 

and put up. LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 

357 Commercial street, head of Lincoln Wharf. 

May 2. 6m 


«TL. IBRETTOS | 


OF ALL NEW OPERAS are added to ‘ DITSON & CO.'8 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 8: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 


ALL Poticigs Non-¥oRPermABLE under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1361,) to the extent of 
their value. 


iasued by this Compan’, WILL CONTINUB LN FoRcE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
| condition of the policy being violated. Only four dillerevt 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 





1 Payment 
2 Pavmenta. 
4 Payments. 


" 
: 
when insured. 


Days. 


& 


2465 
a6 
80.6 
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ge 
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Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a #ingle life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, 


has at risk 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, PResipent. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Watter C. Wricst, Actuary. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 
For sale and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & CO., 
Aug 22. tf No. 90 State street. 


HALLET & CUMSTON, 


Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes 


Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 
Having been Established since 183, 
and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 

DLOUS FACTORY 
For the Manutacture of 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 

are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET. 
Second-hand Pianos taken tn erchange. Pianos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warereomsa: 


330 Washington St., Boston. 
July 25. tf 





BEAL & HOOPER 


MANUFACTURE, 
BLACK WALNUT 
Parlor Sets, 


— AND — 


BLACK WALNUT 
Chamber Sets, 


u 


presented to the public. ( 
States having been solicited to contribute to its pages, 
nearly a thousand songs were received, trom which great 
care was taken to select those most valuable in reference to 
quality, permanency and general interest ; only such being 


durable, $2.25 
cloth, emblematically embossed, gilt edge, #3.00. Mailed 
post-paid. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
CARPETS. 


From Paris and London, 


VIA LIVERPOOL, 


Per Stenmer ‘ Malta.” 


96 Cases and Bales, 


Comprising a great variety of 


The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy,| OFTOICE AND ELEGANT 


New Goods, 


Moquettes, 


Wiltons, 
Velvets, 
Mrussels, 
QO eee RVCeeeeKCe 


New Landing and for sale at a small ad- 


vance on Cost ef lunportation, at 
Wholesale er Retnil, by 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


192 Washington Street, 
And 23 Franklin Street. 
Sept. 26. 2t 
JUST) RECEIVED. 
THE FALL AND WINTER STYLES 


—or— 


Site 1 ATY, 
— From — 
AMIDON & DUNLAP, 

OF NEW YORK, \ 


Together with our own Boston Style of SILK HAT—a very 
uobby style for Gentlemen. Also all the various shapes, 


$100,000 such as the 


Burlingame, Buckingham, 
Ascot, Derby, Alpine, 
BROWN, BLACK AND SMOOTH COLORS. 
Cloth Hats, of the finest manufacture. New invoice 


of Scotch Caps, Stk Umbrellas and Canes. 


Persons wishing to examine our Goods will please call, and 


they will be courteously treated. All the Newest Styles 
can be found at our counters. 


JACKSON---THE HATTER, 


59 Tremont St. 
TO 
POLITICAL CLUBS. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
Fireworks, 
Tin Illuminators, 
Lanterns with Mottoes, 
Cundles, &cC., &C., 


Sept. 26. 


FOR SALE LOW BY 


JORDAN & WILDER, 


191 Washington St. 
TRANSPARENCIES made to order, with any design. 
Sept. 26. 2t 

= pT ~~ 


CARMINA 


COLLEGENSIA: A Complete Collection of the Songs or 
Attheir Manuafactury in East Cambridge | tHe American CoutLeces, with Pianoforte Accompaniments ; 
to which is added a Compendium of College History, Col- 
lected and Edited by IL. R. Waite. 


This‘is the most extensive Collection of Student Songs 
Every College in the United 


used as possessed intrinsic merit, or cast light upon some 


peculiar College Custom. 


Prices: In cloth, emblematically embossed, neat and 
hg . tat 
Superior Edition, on extra paper, full 


OLIVER DITSON, PuBtisurns, 


Sept. 26. at 277 Washington St. 





Which cannot be excelled in style, durability and finish, by 
any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same 





SALESROOMS 
-—IX— 
Haymarket Square, 
At such prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 


well to examine the stock. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANTFACTFURERS OF FURNITURE, 
Oct. 3. en 


A 


PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season!—R duction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE: 

A LARGE AND FRESH ASSORTMENT 


— UR 


—or— 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 


We are Dow offering to the Retail Trade at the 





or 
Most Satisfactory Prices! fa 

| 
(CB Call aod examine our stock before purchasing else | 
where. vr 
Jo 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO, 


383 Washington Street, Boston 
May 2. tf 


pons 77 IB GOT CTAEI ALLE TOPS TLAE? a PARAS Tm 
ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
EFreseco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. ‘é 


| Silas Peirce, 


Invine Morse, Secretary. 


IN GREAT VARIETY, = . = 


INSURANCE. 


for sale at their ( poacr MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


m4) wit 
CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 


INSURES 


Dwelling TWouses, 


Iteuschold Furniture, 
Store LBulldings, 
Churches, 

Farm Property, 
nd all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 40 


per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 20 per 
cent. on annual risks. 


All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
(47> This Company has paid over %425,000 in losses, and 


over $225,000 in dividends, since commencement et busi- 
ness, filteen years ago. 


WILLIAM 8. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A, MOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 27 


State Street. 
Aug. 29. 3n 


MER AND FALL STYLES — Sg eRe ra Seer 
SUMMAN, AND FALL SF ‘ME NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, having « cash capital of 
$200,000, 


and cash assets EXCEEDING 


$500,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buiudings, for one 


five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 

John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A Wellington, John C. Petter, 
Sampeon Reed, Paul Adains, 
Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel EK. Sawyer, 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Aug. 16, 


bert Bowker, 
hn P. Ober, 
Henry Parker, 
nj. E. Bates, 


. JROYAE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE MANAGER 


Authorized Capital ........ 0. ...c005, -.810,000,v00 
Paid up c. pital and Reserves 
Fire Premiums in 1364 


$6,000,000 
82,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 








Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 





Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 


mo 32 5 
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They turn the ripest cheek; ge ve : 
This edition They are prepared design to and execute every description | the moat nn uestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 


about the councillor in the Third district. Last 
year, Mr. A. K. P. Welch, of Cambridge, was 
chosen, as a “P. L. L.,’’ over Mr. Thomas Rice, 
ot Newton. Mr. Welch was apparently as good a 


Republic as Mr. Rice, had been in the Republican | 
Convention that nominated the latter gentleman, | 


and had himself declined to run against him. 


Spite of this, the P. L. L.’s and Democrats took | 
Mr. Rice was indignant. | 
He was unexpectedly ousted trom office, and the | 


him up and chose him. 


disappointment fell heavily on him. Mr. Welch 


had done everything short of positively abdicating | 


in his tavor; and it is Joubitul if he could even 


have done that, for the legislature, which fills va- | 
cancies, would not probably have chosen Mr. , 
The first official act that the new council: | 


Rice. 
lor was called upon to perform was to vote upon 
the question of confirming Judge Thomas, the 
hunker politician whom Governor Builock had 
noniinated tor the chiet-justiceship of the Supreme 
Court. 
bear on all sides, he went against the nominatian. 


This endeared him at once to the hearts of Frank | 


Bird, Collector Russell, EL. Pierce, and the op 
ponents of Thomas’s confirmation generally, and 


they, who would naturally have opposed him as | 
a bolter, now favor him for his good deed in this | 
Mr. Rice, on the other hand, is early | 


emergency. 
in the field, and creates a good deal ot sympathy 


for himself and prejudice against his opponent, by | 


reviving the story of his boit. ‘The quarrel over 


this is quite bitter in Cambridge, and estranges | 
men who ought to be working heartily and | 
unitedly for Mr. Hooper for Congress. Mr. | 


Welch is a man of good capacity, one of the 
smartest of our new class of politicians. Mr 
Rice has held office from time immemorial, and, [ 
dare say, felt that one of his prescriptive rights 
was denied when office was taken away from him 
last autumn. 
THE BOSTON WARD AND CITY COMMITTEE 

is acknowledged to be one of the best bodies of 
this kind, in point of material, that was ever 
chosen. The number of scallawags that the P. L. 


With the strongest pressure brought to 


Waving their leafy signals high, 
They really laugh, and a/most speak. 

Away now to the farthest tree, 
Where Golden Sweets bend low, 

Where the sinking sun pours red among 
The drooping branches now. 

There's greedy Dick, in haste to eat, 
And will not wait to gather; 

We'll hurry on, and leave him with 
His halftripe Seek-no-farther. 

Our merry May will be there first; 
Her curly head, so yellow, 

Looks brighter in the golden san, 
And ‘neath the Pippins metlow. 

A stalwart boy and romping girl, 
Brave Jack and rosy Fan, 

Race off together, full of glee, 
For a red Astracan. 

Thoughtful Susie seeks the best— 
Pound Royals by the score; 

Fills for mamma her basket full, 
And wishes it held more. 

And Ben and Tom are pelting now 
The girls with Russets gray; 

The orchard rings with merry shouts 
And sounds of youthtul play. 

A moment more the sun will sink 
Beneath the mountains dim; 

Well homeward turn, with happy hearts, 
Singing our harvest hymna. 

— rl: pence nt. 


One or THE “Summer Resorts.’’—Lake | 


George is chietly famous for burying-grounds and 


, the Fort William Henry Hotel—the conduct of, 


| the latter largely contributing to the population 
of the former. I arrived there (at the hotel,— 
not the burying-ground) at twelve o'clock o’ 
' night after riding sixteen miles on the top of an 
uncomfortable coach, my legs the while twisted 


up under my long and lean body, in grasshopper | 
A room had been engaged for the com- | 


. fashion. 


Such knowing eyes, yet not too piercing, but self- 
contained; sweet too, full of loveliness. It He in 
his tender years gave presage of what He should 
be, we must conceive of Him just as Rapiael has 
{painted him. The enjoyment of this picture is 
! well worth the double Atlantic voyage. [have 
\fed upon it ever since Lsawit. There is nota 
| waking half-hour during which it does not repro- 
dace itself in sight-like reminiscence. Yet more, 
I feel as if this picture will, for my life long, stand 
between me and that coarse, unappreceitive 
rationalism of our time, which seems to tind an 
especial joy in eliminating the Divine element 
trom the birth and infancy of our Lord. It is an 
argument to the reason and the understanding, no 
‘less than to the esthetic nature; for surely a mode 
of manifestation, which, in its artistic guise, thus 
' lifts the soul into an ecstacy of praise and ador- 
ation, cannot be unworthy of the Divine wisdom 
jand love. —Peabody's Reminiscences of European 
| Travel. 
| 
Facetie.—“Did you know,” said a cunning 
, Gentile to a Jew, ‘‘that they hang Jews and jack- 
asses together in Portland!’ ‘Indeed !"’ retert- 
jed Solomon; ‘den it ish vell dat you and I ish 
| not dere.” 
Giring the Devil his Dae.— 
Said Tipsy John to his railing wife, 
As, staggering home at night, 
©’ercome by the might of beer and gin, 
He came in a woful plight: 
“Don't be so hard in your charges, love, 
I'm a littie to blame, ‘tis true, 
Bat give the devil his due, my love, 


” 





| Oh give the devil his due. 
His help-mate gazed on his wavering form, 
As vainly he essayed 

To retain his seat in a treacherous chair, 
And readily answer made: 

“To give the devil his due, my love, 

Is pertectly right, ‘tis true, 





already looked through immensity and eternity. | his bones—the rice-bird of Charleston game-sup- | SERIES ” as sood as they reach this country. 
of Librettos is universally pronounced superior to all oth- | 


‘pers. But Marmion at Lady Heron’s ball was as 
little to be compared with Marmion lying dead 
lat Flodden, as is the epicurean tit-bit of these ; 
suppers to the little biack and buff bunch of! 
| winged ecstasy that starts out of our blooming 
‘apple trees in May, and sows the air with pearls 
ot melody, while he drops, rather than flies, 
down to the alder-bush whiea bends and sways 
‘beneath his tiny weight. The robin is still here, 
but only as a bird of passage; the flocks remain- | 
\ingare of Mr. Micawber’s family, ready to em- | 
bark for Australia, in their restless, useless ac- | 
‘tivity. On the southerly side of the pine woods | 
'which open out on berry-pastures, they may be 
jseen in the morning, but scarcely heard—their | 
only note a sharp signal-call, which bears the 
relation to their spring songs that a rifle-shot 
does to the tone ot a flute. Dodging throught | 
the alders, one still sees, occasionally, a cat-bird, 
‘hut the single note that generally provokes a| 
dislodging stone from the juvenile passer-by in 
sutamer, is not heard, nor does he attempt to re- | 
calla strain of the tune which he, as a thrush, 
ani allied to th» mocking-bird, knows he ought, 
‘to be able to sing, and so is always unsucvess- 
tully endeavoring to remember, but contents 
{himself in forever “moving on.’’ Far off, on the 
| hillsides, the strident notes of the blue-jay are to 
} be heard, and we know he is getting his pipes 
‘into order for the winter singing, and laying up 
| memories of promising oaks, trom which to draw 
the acorn supplies. 
| Around the house one hears no more the hot 
‘scintillations of the cicada, sounding as though 
blown from boundless wastes of burning sand; 
but the multitudinous voice of crickets instead, 
creaking through the still hours of the night; 
still, save when some ambitious three months’ 
‘eockerel, remembering his newly-acquired ca.) 
pacity, breaks forth into intermittent, abridged ; 
crowing, and the grave seniors ot the harem, to 


j Show that folly is not exclusively a youthtul at- 


ers,—the mest complete, correct in text, and convenient in 
size and every other particular. Price 30 cts. each. 
OLIVEK DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Sept. 19. 3t 277 Washington street. 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will 
jminediately be put into paper, without being exposed to in 


| spectica. The nighest cash prices paid. 


GEO. W. WHEELWKIGHT & SON, 
Paper MaNuPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, ig Water Street. Boston. 
t 


Aug. 15. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & Cu., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
Ne. 61 Broad, cer. of Milk Street, Kosten 
Aug. 15. 3m 


CLOTHING, ETC. 





C W. FREELAND, BEAKD & CU 
e 


AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Besten. 
A. W. BEARD, 
L. kL. HARDING, 


CLOTHING 


C. W. FREELAND 
J. H. PREELAND, 
May 15. 6m 





«WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 





oer KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


| 


of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, gu 
private residences, halis, hotels, &c. 
tng on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wax | 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NESDHAN. 


June 27. 


BANKERS, 
40 State Street, 
BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 
Londons, 


' 
France and its 


— ALSO — | Be 





| Aug 22. ly 


“s “ae et at 


PARLOR FURNITURE. | 
| 


ished for promptitwde and Wherality in the settlement of 


Gilding ana Emboss- | Claims. 
Policies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 


a | Awent und Attorney fer the Cou:pnay. 
W. CU. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUKANUE 


July 4. 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000, 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Compar 
| the United States, has been uniformly successful os _ 
making large and regular returns in cash to all pelicy hold- 
jers. Last cash dividend, porty per cent. It is strictiy au 
institation for mutual Protection, entirely beneficent iu all 


workings aud tendencies. 


Economy, caution in its risk 
se | 8, an . . 
Germa | characterize this Company. Be wf ag investmerta, 


urely mutual, it in- 


; é ; | sures at the lowest possible rates, 
GOLD AND SILVER COIN. exceed the actual cost, the surpl Sram le aa St 


Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which wil 


torwarded free of expenne. 


| heen ae = henefita of Life Insurance, with 
= — 1 - ~ | the advan # Of the Mutual PI i 
BONDS AND STOCKS. | tion and marked success of this Co me ee ee 


pany, and expla‘ning 


| the different kinds of Policies with their methods oi 
; ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon appliea'ion, 


her personally or by mail, to the officers or agents oj the 


| Company. 


Directors. 


John A. Andrew, Thos. A, 


| : Dexter, ”. P. Wil 
) A R L 0 R S U | T S { Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Storgis, Geo. gpg 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. te 


| COVERED IN 
, English Hair-Cloth, Plash, 


pee bmg gy President. 
- GIBBENS, Servet, 
W.W Moriayn, M. D., Medical Examiner. et. 3 





Terry, Reps and Re: 


French Lasting, | 


the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furnitureto ~ 
be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY - 
| 


_ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS, 


__——-_ 


| (ity or BOSTON.—Mocxt Hore Ceme- 


_/) Text —The public are respectfully informed that trom 


| the here oy, of May to the first day of November, econvey- 


tery can be had three times 
etropolitan Railroad cars, which leave the Meme be Po 
id streets. for Jamaica Plain, at 12.50, 


er. = & @ 


tribute, join in the cuncert that disturbs the sed WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
fof the neighborhood. 123 and 14 Sammer Street, Besten. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM. 
27 Sudbury Street, ever Suffolk Market, | re. each way. 16 cents, 
For the Board of Trustees. 


Oct. 3. om May 2. 6m EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 


: lock, connecting with a coach fo - 
— use of passengers ‘or Mount Hope. aeliosien, will 
ve the Cemetery at 2.20, 330 and 5 o'clock. Tbrough 


ro a fancy ee one ; panion of my sorrows and myself; but on our a — —_ become of rem, OF love, 

gers Lrckiage aces ng _ ten sere ) being shown to it four pairs of boots were found : 1, what would become of you!’ These things, among many, the thoughtful 

better municipal ticket. as « choke Sioa: seme outside the door, Being opened with a skeleton-. A melancholy case of the evils of intermarry- | observer sees, and feeis thankful for the goodness | f 
cipal Uckel, as a » than we have | key (there is many a skeleton in that house) no ing has lately occurred. We give the story io the | that blends so much uf interest and beauty, even 


had of late years, one that the citizens will be | oye was found inside; the beds were unoccupied. | suflerer’s own words: “I married a widow why | with our rustic life. —/'. B. Santorn. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 


JAMES HOPSWELL, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


EDW. W. KINSLET, 
July 4. 6m 








